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EMBELLISHMENT—Portraiture of 2pparition. 





MEMOIR OF IMPORTED APPARITION. 


APPARITION was imported into New York, in the year 1730, by Mr. 
Connah, and arrived in the ship Hamilton, Captain Bunker. He was 
got by Spectre out of Young Cranberry, was foaled in the spring of 
1827. He was brought to Maryland, for the first time, by his pre- 
sent owner, in March, 1831, where he covered fifteen mares, (being 
limited to that number, in consequence of his owner intending to train 
him) out of which there were nine full blooded mares, and among 
them the dams of Rebecca Coleman (now Margaret Armistead,) and 
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Ellen Tree. They all proved in foal except two, but out of those 
living, only three were ever trained, Rebecca Coleman and Ellen Tree, 
the other got lame and never ran. 

Immediately after the season in 1831, he was taken from Maryland 
and placed in the stable of Mr. Joseph K. Van Mater, of New Jersey, 
but from his having been injudiciously travelled over the peninsula, 
from Frenchtown to Newcastle, to be in time for the Delaware boat, 
he was badly surfeited, which, combined with a cough from a cold, 
contracted no doubt in the steamboat, caused him to be thrown out of 
training, it being found impossible to get him in order. The following 
spring, Mr. Connah sent him to Mr. Bela Badger, of Bristol, where he 
was trained and proved himself in all his trials, to be an uncommon 
fleet horse, having beat the Flying Dutchman, and other fast ones in 
Mr. Badger’s stable; but while thus training on promisingly, he un- 
fortunately got lame, which caused him to be again put out of training. 
At this time, Mr. Connah went to Europe, leaving him in the hands 
of Mr. Badger, and on his return in 1832, wrote to his present owner, 
Mr. T. R. S. Boyce, offering him for sale, when he purchased him of 
Mr. Connah. In the spring of 1833, he stood him at his residence, 
on Elk Ridge, and limited him to forty mares, out of which number 
there were but three thorough bred mares, two colts from which are 
now alive. In the fall of this year he was trained, and ran at Hagers- 
town, Md. for the two mile purse, which he won in two heats. First 
heat in Sm. 51s. second heat in $m. 57s.—course thirty feet short of 
a mile. See Turf Register, vol. v. p.154. Apparition being six years 
old carried 118lbs. THe was then travelled from Hagerstown, over a 
stone turnpike road upwards of sixty miles, to the Central Course, 
where he ran for the Jockey Club plate, of $500, two miles and 
repeat, against Ironette, Duke of Orleans, Miss Mattie, Paul Clifford, 
and Veto. In this race there was an inside stake between Apparition 
and Veto, of $500, and his rider, a miserable one, had orders to wait 
on Veto, and win the inside stake, regarding nothing else. The heat 
was run in $m. 55s. and he was pulled up soon after getting within 
the distance. The second heat was run from the score, between 
Ironette and the Duke of Orleans, and run in $m. 49s.—Apparition 
within a few feet of the distance stand, when the flag dropped (as per 
certificate of the distance judge) and could have been a long way 
within his distance, had his rider been awake and made his run 
sooner than he did, having left Veto far behind. Apparition carrying 
11S8lbs. and the winner 97lbs. 

Spring, 1834, he was again trained, and appeared at Timonium, for 
the four mile day, against Ohio, Fanny Cline, Drone, and Tyrant. 
Previous to the race, he had been complaining in his near fore leg, 
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but his owner was in hopes it would not prove of any consequence. 
In this race Apparition went off at a killing pace and led for two miles 
and three-quarters, running the two first miles in $m. 48s. by half a 
dozen watches. The heat was run in 7m. 48s.—See Turf Register, 
vol. v. p. 537. After the heat, Apparition was complaining in his leg 
and was drawn, his owner having a match on him for the next week, 
but continuing lame, he made a compromise. This race closed his 
racing career. He carried 124lb. the winner but 100lbs. Not many 
heats have been done in this country, shewing more speed for four 
miles than this race, carrying the same weight. 

In all his training, he has ever stood his work in the most admirable 
manner, proving himself of most excellent constitution and temper, of 
which his stock now coming on largely partake. His colts are large 
and very promising. By reference to his pedigree it will be seen that 
he runs into most of the crosses of the recent imported horses of note, 
such as Priam, Autocrat, &c. &c. Of Apparition’s stock, but two 
have been tried, having stood in a neighbourhood where there are not 
a great many full blooded mares; but where is there a better than 
Rebecca Coleman (now Margaret Armistead)? She has done what no 
other nag of her age has ever excelled, having run seven races of one, 
two, and four mile heats, and was never beat; and received forfeit of 
$2500 from Admiral, the crack colt of New York, whom she had pre- 
viously beaten in a match for $5000 a side, four mile heats. Rebecca 
Coleman has beat the now renowned Bumper, Cippus, Atalanta, 
Prince George, Experiment, and a number of other good ones, the 
former five times, thus proving that the get of Apparition is equal 
to any stallion of the present day, whether native or imported. 

Apparition is a large, powerful horse, of commanding appearance, 
being full sixteen hands one inch high, of great length. He is a fine 
bay, black legs, and a small star. He has an uncommon fine back 
and loin, and take him altogether will bear comparison with any 
horse. 

For the performances of ‘Spectre,’ his sire, the following letter from 
Chester, England, will be sufficient :— 


Dear Sir: CHESTER, 30th November, 1830. 

According to your request transmitted to Mr. Jackson, I herewith 
hand you the pedigree and performances of ‘Spectre,’ a brown horse 
foaled in 1815, got by Phantom out of Fillikins, by Gouty, grandam 
by King Fergus, great grandam by Herod. 

In 1818, he won six times and was beat twice. 

In 1819, he won seven times and was beat five. 

In 1820, he won five times and was beat once. One race he 
won this year at Ludlow, the stakes were given to the second horse, 
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Spectre’s rider having omitted to carry 3lbs. extra, for winning the 
Ludford stakes. 

In 1821, he was beat twice at Chester, for the Grosvenor stakes by 
Eryx, and for the Stand cup by Tarragon. He was beat for the 
Cheltenham cup by Claudius, and broke down when running for a 
stakes at Ludlow, won by the Main—he had nearly won his race 
when the accident occurred. The amount of his winnings are £2875. 
During his racing career, he won the Gloucestershire stakes; the 
Oatlands at Newmarket; the Mostyn mile; and four gold cups; and 
the following horses were beat by him at different periods :—Minstrel 
late Secundus, (who ran second to Interpreter for the 2,000 gs. stakes) 
Rhoda, Venus, Trojan, Leofric, Jupiter, Soota, Dictator, Truth, Effie 
Deans, Etonian, Duplicate, Sybil, Carolan, Zenith, Fitzorville, Sove- 
reign, Indus, Advance, Wouvermans, Algerine, the Flyer, Joke, King 
of Diamonds, Sir Petronel, Strephon, Lady Heron, Espagnolle, Phillip, 
Shamrock, Halston by Langton, Elastic, Champignon, Fanny, Anti- 
radical, Ethelinda, Doctor Eady, Swindon, Eryx, Fitzlangton, Belvidere, 
Young Cestrian, Magician, Mandeville, Teniers, Alderman Wood, 
Brunette, and several others. He always had the misfortune to be 
high weights when handicapped. 

I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 
Rosert Bowers. 


DEAR Sir: March 6th, 1837. 
In reply to your note of the 28th February, I have to state, that I 
was one of the distance judges in the race, at the Central Course, 
between Ironette, Duke of Orleans, Miss Mattie, Paul Clifford, Appa- 
rition, and Veto, for the Jockey Club plate, and that, in the second 
heat, which was run in $m. 49s. Apparition was within a few feet of 
the stand when I dropped the flag. 
I am respectfully, your obedient servant, 
To Mr. Boyce. GrorGceE Cooke. 
N.B. It will be observed that Apparition did not stand in 1832 
and 1834, except to a mare of Capt. Taylor’s, called Patty Snags, in 
the latter year. 


The accompanying portrait of Apparition is an excellent likeness 
of the horse. It was drawn and lithographed by Mr. A. C. Smirn, of 
this city, who has heretofore presented some good specimens of his 
art through the medium of the Turf Register. 


Joun Bascoms.—We have the painting of this splendid horse now 
in the hands of the engraver, and hope to be able to publish it in ow 
May number. We think we may promise our friends a good one, 
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DRONE. 


Mr. Epirtor: 

Sincerely sympathizing with breeders in their regrets for the losses 
they have recently sustained in the death of a Henry, a Star, and an 
Industry, I seek to remind them of the claims of Drone on their 
patronage, on the score of his pedigree, form, feats, and defeats; and 
as to the last, though it be not an article in my creed to bepraise a 
horse for what he has not done, but which he may and ought to have 
done, forsooth; yet were it not for these same defeats, I should not 
have troubled you to give him this place, however high his form, 
however brilliant his pedigree ; nor should I any where be found 
amongst his advocates as a propagator of his species. 

Drone, a rich chestnut, was foaled during the spring of 1830 ,and 
bred by Col. Wm. Wynn, of Va. He was got by Monsieur Tonson, 
out of Isabella, by Sir Archy, Black Ghost, Dixon’s Pillbox, Melpo- 
mene, Virginia, Polly Byrd, Young Bonny Lass, Bonny Lass, Darley 
Arabian, Byerly Turk, Taffolet Barb, Place’s White Turk, Natural 
Barb mare.” 

Isabella produced— 

1st. Anvil,a capital racehorse, by Monsieur Tonson, who won three 
out of four of his sweepstakes. He was sold, after his excellent 
racing, fall 1833, at Norfolk and Treehill, where he started against 
Trifle, Tuberose, Tychicus, Muckle John, Ariadne, Festival, Mohawk, 
Dolly Dixon, and Lady Roland, and was conqueror of all but the first 
named, to Mr. James B. Kendall, with Drone, for $10,000, or $5,000 
each, as Col. Wynn says in the American Turf Register. Anvil was 
sold during the next spring to the Hon. B. Peyton of Tenn. for $6,000. 

2nd. Drone, also by Monsieur ‘Tonson. 

Srd. Cade, afterwards called Harkaway, by Merlin, foaled spring 

1831. 

4th. Martha Washington, by Sir Charles, foaled Feb. 22, 1835. 
For her brilliant performances, see American Turf Register, Novem- 
ber and December numbers of the sixth volume. In the last Spirit of 
the Times, a correspondent speaks of Col. Wynn’s having refused 
$6,000 for this valuable filly. 

« 5th. Colt by Luzborough, which, a short time after it was foaled, 
Col. Wynn is said to have pronounced her best at that age; foaled 
spring 1834. 

6th. The produce of 1835 was by Eclipse. So much for the family 
of Drone. His ancestry was of the very best, whether we regard 
blood or performance ; an ancestry which through his dam seems to 
breed on, instead of running out, And is not this aptitude to breed 
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the best to any superior stallion the surest test of the purity and value 
of Isabella’s blood ?—a proof that it is unsullied by any foul stain? 
Is it not, too, fairly presumable, that her produce by stallions of 
unexceptionable blood, to leave brilliant achievements and superb form 
entirely out of the question, will, like her, reward those who purchase 
or patronize them, with a valuable progeny. So much for the promise 
held out in the pure blood of Drone. His form is not less excellent. 
It is so far faultless, that, knowing him, as I have, since 1833, I have 
neither myself found out, or heard another point out a defect in it. 
He is full 15} hands high, of the finest action, having a clean game 
head, yet temperate countenance—a sure index of his gentle disposi- 
tion—neck long and arched, coming well out of the withers, and well 
joined to the head—ear small and pointed—withers well declined— 
back, loins, legs—capital. I never saw Byron or Tonson, but J do 
think that Drone is, for size, power, polish, and carriage, combined, 
equal to any American stallion I ever saw, always excepting the 
inimitable Sir Charles, who was decidedly the most splendid stallion 
I ever saw in any country. 


PERFORMANCES. 


His first appearance in public was at the Central course. 
Extract from American Turf Register, vol. v. p. 159. 
‘First day, a sweepstake for 3 year olds, $500 entrance, h. f. 2 mile 
heats, eleven subscribers, 6 forfeited. 


C. S. W. Dorsey’s Anne Page, by Maryland Eclipse, 1 1 
Col. Wynn’s Drone, by Monsieur Tonson, - - 4 2 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s filly, by Sir Archy, - - -2 8 
A. P. Hamlin’s St. Leger, by Eclipse, - - S dis. 
Capt. Stockton’s Powhatan, by Monsieur Tonson,_~ - 5 dis. 


* * Drone alone had been held in reserve the first heat. 
But Drone was not fast enough, being, like other drones, too fat. 
Drone well up.’ 

Second race at Norfolk, Va. fall 1833, he won, beating Kirby’s colt ; 
time, $m. 54s—38m.—5m. 53s.—4m. After this race he became the 
property of Mr. Kendall. 

Third race.—He was beaten at Fairfield, following spring, 2 mile 
heats, by Eliza Drake and Patrick Henry, but beating six others, 
Drone close up; he was very much too high for any race. ‘Time, 
$m. 50s. Sm. 50s. 

Fourth race, at Timonium, same spring. Tere he ran third in first 
heat, second in the second, and was then drawn. Hundreds present 
knew that the blood and matter ran from Drone’s feet during and 
after this race. In this race he beat Tyrant and Apparition. Time, 
7m.48s—8m. 6s, and 7m. 59s. 
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Drone was not permitted to appear again until the fall of 1835. 
Indeed it would have been impossible to train him with his feet as 
they were masses of corruption. He shed his hoofs in the interme- 
diate time, and reappeared at Charlestown, Jefferson county, Va. to 
contend for the four mile purse with Camsidel, Enceiro, and The 
Captain. He was beaten by the two former. He beat the Captain, who, 
at Washington, during the following month, run three miles in 5m. 50s. 


Extract from Am. Turf Register, vol. vit. p. 131. 


‘In the second heat the contest was severe between these three. In 
the third mile, Drone’s stirrup leather broke, by which he lost thirty 
yards, and ran under great disadvantage.’ Time, 8m. 11s.—7m. 59s. 
Camsidel he subsequently distanced at Baltimore. 

Sixth race.—He was again, same fall, beaten at Washington by 
Enceiro. Time 8m. 6s.—S8m. 15s. ‘Track very heavy from rain the 
night before? See Am. T. Reg. 

Seventh race.—At Baltimore, Kendall’s course, he was the same 
fall beaten by Sally Eubanks, but beat the rest of the field, viz. Cam- 
sidel, Jesse, and Gimcrack. Time, 8m. 13s.—Sm. 6s.—7m. 52s, 
Drone won the second heat, and was second and well up at the ter- 
mination of the race. 

I am not interested to the value of one farthing in this horse; and 
indeed, though a pretty extensive breeder of the thorough-bred horse, 
I shall not, for reasons entirely unconnected with my opinion of him, 
send any mares to him this season. I have done him but justice. I 
have not said a word about him which can be disproved, and my opi- 
nion may go only for what it is worth, namely, as that of an unknown 
person ; but I adventure to predict, that should the owners of good 
mares give this young stallion a preference, his get will not disgrace 
his high lineage. VERITAS. 

N. B. Drone will stand during the ensuing season at the stables of 
Hector Bell, Esq. near Winchester, Va. 


CETUS, &e. 


Mr. EpirTor: 


‘The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’ is expected 
from your valuable work, and ought to be rigidly enforced. Its 
importance is obvious, and will not be denied. Many important 
facts that have been, and will be hereafter communicated by the Turf 
Register, may be otherwise made questionable. No communication 
should be made as ‘ex cathedra,’ unless the writer fully understands 
his subject. Inquiries modestly preferred, it is presumed, will elicit 
information, if such be the object. Where the entire subject is 
unknown, that part should be qualified by some intimation to that 
effect. Heretofore ‘Fair Play’ has brought to light some very mate- 
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rial omissions in the notices of imported horses—such as that of the 
winning horse, by which it appeared the second was first ; the advan- 
tives derived by another renowned horse, by the difference of weight 
in his favour—which was also overlooked; also the notice of the 
only four mile race as such, that a third renowned horse had ever run, 
(in which he was beat,) the omissions to enumerate a race and for- 
feits lost by a fourth renowned horse, &c. &c. 

All these and such other omissions, I would fain ascribe to want of 
knowledge, an idea that they were unimportant, or to carelessness. 
But where copious extracts are made, from various Sporting Maga- 
zines, the Racing Calendar and Stud Book, in a memoir that runs 
through many pages, the reader is apt to conclude that the writer is 
very knowing; has overlooked no important fact; and, with great 
pains bestowed on the subject, has given all the information that 
could be desired, and in the clearest manner possible. 

Your readers, with but few exceptions, are supposed not to have 
the Racing and Sheet Calendars. Those who refer to them cannot 
be too particular, in their extracts or reference. 

For example—is the writer of an article in the last number of the 
American Turf Register, (vol. viii. p. 305)—prepared too at a moment 
when such a hint might do the owners irreparable injury—unless 
they recover legal damages for a libel,—certain that ‘the handsome 
little horse Cetus’ has never got a winner. 

This communication was doubtless made by some disinterested 
friend to the breeding community, as one interested in the other cele- 
brated horses referred to, would have seen the impropriety of appear- 
ing to raise for them, by detraction, a reputation at the expense of a 
rival. But the writer has omitted to refer even to the brilliant career 
upon the turf, of this same Cetus—that at Newmarket, on Wednes- 
day, the 4th of Mav, 1831, in a handicap plate, across the Flat, being 
then four years old, carried 8st. 6]bs. and beat Bustle, four years old, 


carrying 7st. 3lbs. This same Bustle was imported, in the Manches- 


ter, together with Priam and Coronet;—and is reported under the 
signature of M. to have been ‘an excellent runner all distances’—to 
have ‘performed the extraordinary feat at three years old, of winning 
a king’s plate, four mile heats, giving away a year and carrying 147 
Ibs. against four year olds.’ VeERBUM Sap. 





Philadelphia, March 13, 1837. 


Sxyiarx.—A friend informs me that Skylark, imported, is a very fine 
horse, strong at all points, and of superior form. The account of his 
performances pleases me better than that of any recently imported horse : 
he ran often, mostly for plates, carrying heavy weights, was very success- 


ful, and when withdrawn from the turf was as sound as a roach. 
[Spirit of the Times. 
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THE TURF. 


[From the London Quarterly Review.] 


A TREATISE ON THE CARE, TREATMENT, AND TRAINING OF THE ENGLISH RACEHORSE, 
By R. Darvitt, VETERINARY SuRGEON, 7TH Hussars. 

In splendour of exhibition and multitude of attendants, Newmarket, 
Epsom, Ascot, or Doncaster would bear no comparison with the im- 
posing spectacle of the Olympic Games; and had not racing been 
considered in Greece a matter of the highest national importance, 
Sophocles would have been guilty of a great fault in his Electra, 
when he puts into the mouth of the messenger who comes to recount 
the death of Orestes, a long description of the above sports. Nor are 
these the only points of difference between the racing of Olympia and 
Newmarket. At the former, honour alone was the reward of the win- 
ner, and no man lost either his character or his money.* But still, 
great as must have been in those old days the passion for equestrian 
distinction, it was left for later times to display, to perfection, the full 
powers of the racehorse. The want of stirrups alone must have been 
a terrible want. With the well-caparisoned war-horse or the highly- 
finished cheval d’école, even in his gallopade, capriole, or balotade, 
the rider may sit down upon his twist, and secure himself in his 
saddle by the clip which his thighs and knees will afford him; but 
there is none of that (odstando) resisting power about his seat which 
enables him to contend with the racehorse in his gallop. We admit 
that a very slight comparison can be drawn between the racehorse of 
ancient and that of modern days; but whoever has seen the print of 
the celebrated jockey, John Oakley, on Eclipse—the only man, by 


* Of the training and management of the Olympic racehorse we are unfortu- 
nately left in ignorance—all that can be inferred being the fact, that the eques- 
trian candidates were required to enter their names and send their horses to Elis 
at least thirty days before the celebration of the games commenced, and that the 
charioteers and riders, whether owners or proxies, went through a prescribed 
course of exercise during the intervening month. In some respects, we can see, 
they closely resemble ourselves. They had their course for full aged horses, and 
their course for colts ; and their prize for which mares only started, correspond- 
ing with our Epsom Oaks Stakes. It is true, that the race with riding horses 
was neither so magnificent nor so expensive, and consequently not considered so 
royal, as the race with chariots, yet they had their gentlemen-jockeys in those 
days, and noted ones too, for amongst the number were Philip, king of Macedon, 
and Hiero, king of Syracuse. The first Olympic ode of Pindar, indeed, is 
inscribed to the latter sovereign, in which mention is made of his horse Phrenicus, 
on which he was the winner of the Olympic crown. Considerable obscurity, 
however, hangs over most of the details of the Olympic turf, and particularly as 
regards the classing of the riders, and the weights the horses carried. It is gene- 
rally supposed these points were left to the discretion of the judges, who were 
sworn to do justice; and here we have a faint resemblance to our modern 
handicap. 
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the way who could ride him well—will be convinced that, without 
the fulcrum of stirrups, he could not have ridden him at all ; as, from 
the style in which he ran, his nose almost sweeping the ground, he 
would very soon have been pulled from the saddle over his head. 

Cowper says, in bitter satire— 

‘We justly boast 
At least superior jockeyship, and claim 
The honours of the turf as all our own!’ 

The abuses of the turf we abhor, and shall in part expose ; let it not, 
however, be forgotten that, had we no racing, we should not be in 
possession of the noblest animal in the creation—the thoroughbred 
horse. Remember, too, that poor human nature cannot exist without 
some sort of recreation; even the rigid Cato says, ‘the man who has 
no time to be idle is a slave.’ Inclosures, the gradual refinement of 
manners, have already contracted the circle of rural sports for which 
England has been so celebrated ; and we confess we are sorry for this, 
for we certainly give many of them the preference over racing. 
Hawking has disappeared ; shooting has lost the wild, sportsmanlike 
character of earlier days; and hare hunting has fallen into disrepute. 
Fox hunting, no doubt, stands its ground, but fears are entertained 
even for the king of sports. Fox hunting suspends the cares of life, 
whilst the speculations of the race course too generally increase them. 
The one steels the constitution, whilst the anxious cares of the other 
have a contrary effect. The love of the chase may be said to be 
screwed into the soul of man by the noble hand of nature, whereas the 
pursuit of the other is too often the offspring of a passion we should 
wish to disown. The one enlarges those sympathies which unite us 
in a bond of reciprocal kindness and good offices; in the pursuit of 
the other, almost every man we meet is our foe. The one is a 
pastime—the other a game, and a hazardous one too, and often played 
at fearful odds. Lastly, the chase does not usually bring any man 
into bad company: the modern turf is fast becoming the very manor 
of the worst. All this we admit; but still we are not for abandoning 
a thing only for evils not necessarily mixed up with it. 

Having seen the English turf reach its acme, we should be sorry to 
witness its decline ; but fall it must, if a tighter hand be not held over 
the whole system appertaining to it. Noblemen and gentlemen of 
fortune and integrity must rouse themselves from an apathy to which 
they appear lately to have been lulled ; and they must separate them- 
selves from a set of marked, unprincipled miscreants, who are endea- 
vouring to elbow them off the ground which ought exclusively to be 
their own. No honourable man can be successful, for any length of 
time, against such a horde of determined depredators as have lately 
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been seen on our race courses ; the most princely fortune cannot sus- 
tain itself against the deep-laid stratagems of such villainous combi- 
nations, 

Perhaps it may not be necessary to enter into the very accidence of 
racing; but on the authority of Mr. Strutt, ‘On the Sports and Pas- 
times of England,’ something like it was set agoing in Athelstane’s 
reign. ‘Several racehorses,’ says he, ‘were sent by Hugh Capet, in 
the ninth century, as a present to Athelstane, when he was soliciting 
the hand of Ethelswitha, his sister.’ A more distinct indication of a 
sport of this kind occurs in a description of London, written by Wil- 
liam Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry If. He informs 
us that horses were usually exposed to sale in Smithfield, and in order 
to prove the excellency of hackneys and charging horses, they were 
usually matched against each other. Indeed, the monk gives a very 
animated description of the start and finish of a horse race. In 
John’s reign, running horses are frequently mentioned in the regis- 
ter of royal expenditure. John was a renowned sportsman—he need- 
ed a redeeming quality—but it does not appear that he made use of his 
running horses otherwise than in the sports of the field. Edward II. 
III. and IV. were likewise breeders of horses, as also Henry VIII. 
who imported some from the east; but the running horses of those 
days are not to be associated with the turf; at least we have reason to 
believe the term generally applies to light and speedy animals, used 
in racing perhaps occasionally, but chiefly in other active pursuits, 
and in contradistinction to the war-horse, then required to be most 
powerful, to carry a man cased in armor, and never weighing less than 
twenty stone. In fact, the invention of gunpowder did much towards 
refining the native breed of the English horse ; and we begin to recog- 
nize the symptoms of a scientific turf in many of the satirical writings 
of the days of Elizabeth. ‘Take for instance Bishop Hall's lines in 
1597 :— 

‘Dost thou prize 

Thy brute-beasts’ worth by their dams’ qualities ? 

Sayst thou thy colt shall prove a swift-paced steed, 

Only because a jennet did him breed? 

Or, sayst thou this same horse shall win the prize, 

Because his dam was swiftest Tranchefice ?’ 
It is quite evident, indeed, that racing was in considerable vogue 
during this reign, although it does not appear to have been much 
patronized by the queen, otherwise it would, we may be sure, have 
formed a part of the pastimes at Kenilworth. ‘The famous George 
Earl of Cumberland, was one of the victims of the turf in those early 
days. 

In the reign of James J. private matches between gentlemen, then 
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their own jockeys, became very common in England; and the first 
public race meetings appear at Garterley, in Yorkshire, Croydon, in 
Surrey, and Theobalds, on Enfield Chase, the prize being a golden 
bell. The art of training also may now be said to have commenced ; 
strict attention was paid to the food and exercise of the horses, but 
the effect of weight was not taken into consideration, ten stone being 
generally, we have reason to believe, both the maximum and minimum 
of what the horse carried. James patronized racing, he gave £500— 
a vast price in those days—for an Arabian, which, according to the 
Duke of Newcastle, was of little value, having been beaten easily by 
our native horses. Prince Henry had a strong attachment to racing 
as well as hunting, but he was cut off at an early age. Charles I. was 
well inclined towards such sports, and excelled in horsemanship, but 
the distractions of his reign prevented his following these peaceful 
pastimes. According to Boucher, however, in his Survey of the Town 
of Stamford, the first valuable public prize was run for at that place in 
Charles J.’s time, viz. a silver and gilt cup and cover, of the estimated 
value of eight pounds, provided by the care of the aldermen for the 
time being; and Sir Edward Harwood laments the scarcity of able 
horses in the kingdom, ‘not more than two thousand being to be found 
equal to the like number of French horses ;’ for which he blames 
principally racing.* In 1640, races were held at Newmarket, also in 
Hyde Park, as appears from a comedy called the Merry Beggars, or 
Jovial Crew, 1641—‘Shall we make a fling to London, and see how 
the spring appears there in Spring Gardens, and in Hyde Park, to see 
the races, horse and foot ?? 

The wily Cromwell was not altogether indifferent to the breed of 
running-horses, and with one of the stallions in his stud—Place’s 
White Turk—do the oldest of our pedigrees end. He had also a 
famous brood-mare, called the Coffin-mare, from the circumstance of 
her being concealed in a vault during the search for his effects at the 
time of the restoration. Mr. Place, stud-groom to Cromwell, was a 
conspicuous character of those days; and, according to some, the 
White Turk was his individual property. Charles II, was a great 
patron of the race course. He frequently honoured this pastime with 
his presence, and appointed races to be run in Datchet Mead, as also 
at Newmarket, where his horses were entered in his own name, and 
where he rebuilt the decayed palace of his grandfather, James I. He 
also visited other places at which races were instituted—Buford 
Downs, in particular—(since known as Bibury race-course, so often 


* Some time after this the Duke of Buckingham’s Helmsley Turk, and the 
Morocco Barb, were brought to England, and greatly improved the native breed. 
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frequented by George IV. when regent)—as witness the doggrel of 
old Baskerville :— 


‘Next, for the glory of the place, 

Here has been rode many a race. 

King Charles the Second I saw here ; 
But I’ve forgotten in what year. 

The Duke of Monmouth here also 
Made his horse to sweat and blow,’ &c. 

At this time it appears that prizes run for became more valuable 
than they formerly had been. Amongst them were bowls, and 
various other pieces of plate, usually estimated at the value of one 
hundred guineas ; and from the inscriptions on these trophies of vic- 
tory, much interesting information might be obtained. This facetious 
monarch was likewise a breeder of racehorses, having imported mares 
from Barbary, and other parts, selected by his Master of the Horse, 
sent abroad for the purpose, and called Royal Mares—appearing as 
such in the stud book to this day. One of these mares was the dam 
of Dodsworth, bred by the king, and said to be the earliest racehorse 
we have on record, whose pedigree can be properly authenticated. 

James II. was a horseman, but was not long enough among his 
people to enable them to judge of his sentiments and inclinations 
respecting the pleasures of the turf. When he retired to France, how- 
ever, he devoted himself to hunting, and had several first rate English 
horses always in his stud. William JII. and his queen were also 
patrons of racing; not only continuing the bounty of their predeces- 
sors, but adding several plates to their former donations. , Queen 
Anne’s consort, Prince George of Denmark, kept a fine stud, and the 
Curwen Bay Barb, and the celebrated Darley Arabian, appeared in 
this reign. The queen also added several plates. George I. was no 
racer, but he discontinued silver plate as prizes, and instituted the 
King’s Plates, as they have been since termed, being one hundred 
guineas, paid in cash. George II. cared as little for racing as his 
father, but to encourage the breed of horses, as well as to suppress low 
gambling, he made some good regulations for the suppresson of pony 
races, and running for any sum under £50. In his reign the Godol- 
phin Arabian appeared, the founder of our best blood—the property 
of the then Earl of Godolphin.* George III. though not much a lover 
of the turf, gave it some encouragement as a national pastime ; in the 


* The reigns of king William, queen Anne, and George I. and II. are remarka- 
ble in the annals of the turf, as having been the days of the noted Tregonwell 
Frampton, Esq. a gentleman of family and fortune, in the west of England, Master 
of the Horse during all the above mentioned reigns; who had a house at New- 
market ; was a heavy better, and if not belied, a great rogue. The horrible 
charge against him, however, respecting his qualifying his horse Dragon for the 
race, by a violent outrage on humanity, and alluded to by Dr. Hawksworth in the 
‘Elysium of Beasts,’ is supposed to be unfounded. 
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fourth year of his reign, however, Eclipse was foaled, and from that 
period may English racing be dated ! 

George IV. outstripped ail his royal predecessors on the turf,in the 
ardour of his pursuit of it, and the magnificence of his racing establish- 
ment. Indeed, the epithet ‘delighting in horses,’—applied by Pindar to 
Hiero,—might have been applied to him, for no man could have been 
fonder of them than he was, and his judgment in every thing relating 
to them was considered excellent. He was the breeder of several 
first rate racehorses, amongst which was Whiskey, the sire of Eleanor, 
the only winner of the Derby and Oaks great stakes, &c.* Our 
present gracious monarch—bred upon another element—has no taste 
for this sport; but continued it for a short time after his brother’s 
death to run out his engagements, and also with a view of not throw- 
ing a damp over a pastime of such high interest to his subjects. It 
was at one time given out that his majesty had consented to keep his 
horses in training, provided he did not lose more than £4,000 per 
annum by them, but such has not been the case. A royal stud, how- 
ever, still exists at Hampton Court, and the following celebrated 
horses and mares are now there,—namely, an Arab, given to George 
IV., by (ehew!) the late Sir John Malcolm; the Colonel, Waterloo, 
Tranby, and Ranter, as stallions; Maria, Posthuma, Fleur-ce-Lis, 
besides several other mares, some with foals to his own horses, and 
some to Sultan, Ac°milius, Camel, Priam, and others, the best horses of 
the day. If we may judge from the last two sales of the yearlings— 
eighteen bringing within a trifle of £4,000—his majesty may find 
breeding not a losing game; and it is worthy of remark, that in his 
stud, a regard is paid to what is termed stout blood. For example, 
Waterloo is out of a Trumpator, the Colonel a Delpini, Tranby an 
Orville, and Ranter a Beningbrough mare. Some amusing anecdotes 
are on record touching the rather incongruous association of our 
sailor-king with the turf, one of which we will venture to repeat. 
Previously to the first appearance of the royal stud in the name of 
William IV. the trainer had an audience of his majesty, and humbly 
requested to be informed what horses it was the royal pleasure should 
be sent down? ‘Send the whole squad,’ said the king, ‘some of them 
I suppose will win.’f 

*It is alittle remarkable that Eleanor’s success should only have been paral- 
leled last year and the present. In 1835, Mr, Moyston’s Queen of Trumps, by 
Velocipede, won the Oaks and the St. Leger, and the present year Lord Jersey’s 
Bay Middleton, by Sultan, won the Derby, and beat Elis, (by Langar,) the win- 
ner of the St. Leger, without a struggle. 

t It is proper to remark, that the withdrawal of the royal stud was compensated 
by additional King’s Plates, and by his majesty’s present to the Jockey Club of 
the splendid challenge prize—the Eclipse Foot, now in Lord Chesterfield’s 
keeping. 
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Previously to 1753, there were only two meetings in the year at 
Newmarket* for the purpose of running horses, one in the spring, 
and another in October. At present there are seven, distinguished by 
the following terms:—The Craven, in compliment to the late Earl 
Craven, commencing on Easter Monday, and instituted in 1771. The 
First Spring, on the Monday fortnight following; the Second Spring, 
a fortnight after that, and instituted in 1753. The July, commonly 
early in that month, instituted 1753. The First October, on the first 
Monday in that month ; the Second October, on the Monday fortnight 
following, instituted 1762; and the Third October, or Houghton, a 
fortnight afterwards, instituted 1770. With the last mentioned meet- 
ing, which, weather permitting, generally lasts a week, and at which 
there is a great deal of racing, the sports of the turf close for the year, 
with the exception of Tarporley, a very old hunt-meeting in Cheshire, 
now nearly abandoned; and a Worcester autumn meeting; chiefly for 
hunters, and the horses of the farmers within the hunt. 

At Newmarket, though there were formerly six and eight mile races, 
there are now not more than four over the Beacon Course, or B. C. 
as itis called, which is four miles, in all the seven meetings. ‘This is 
an improvement, not only on the score of humanity, but as far as 
regards sport, for horses seldom come in near to each other after hav- 
ing run that course. Indeed, so much is the system of a four mile 
heat disliked, that, when it does occur, the horses often walk the first 
two. It, indeed, sometimes happens otherwise, as in the case of 
Chateau Margaux and Mortgage, in one of the meetings of 1826; but 
all who remember the struggle between those two noble animals— 
the very best of their kind, perhaps never exceeded in stoutness—and 
the state in which they appeared at the conclusion, can only think of 
it with disgust. Chateau’s dead heat with Lamplighter was something 
like a repetition of the scene; but, to the honour of their owners, 
they were not suffered to run another, and the plate was divided 
between them. 

The Currah of Kildare is said to be in some respects its equal, but 
nothing can be superior to Newmarket heath as a race course. The 
nightly workings of the earth-worms keep it in that state of elasticity 
favourable to the actions of the racehorse, and it is never known to 
be hard, although occasionally deep. But the great superiority of this 


* Although other places claim precedence over Newmarket as the early scene 
of public horse racing, it is nevertheless the metropolis of the turf, and the only 
place in this island where there are more than two race meetings in the year. It 
does not appear that races took place there previously to Charles II. time ; but 
Rimon d’Ewes, in his journal, speaks of a horse race near Linton, Cambridge- 
shire, in the reign of James I. at which town most of the company slept on the 
night of the race. 
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ground consists in the variety of its courses, eighteen in number, adapt- 
ed to every variety in age, weight, or qualifications of the horses, and 
hence of vast importance in match-making. Almost every racehorse 
has a marked peculiarity in his running. A stout horse ends his race 
to advantage up hill; a speedy jade down hill; another goes best over 
a flat, whilst there are a few that have no choice of ground—and some 
whom none will suit. The Newmarket judge’s box being on wheels, 
it is moved from one winning post to another, as the races are fixed 
to end, which is the case nowhere but at Newmarket.* 

The oflice of judge at Newmarket varies from that of others filling 
similar situations. He neither sees the jockeys weighed out or in, as 
the term is, neither is he required to take notice of them or their 
horsesin the race. He judges, and proclaims the winner by the colour, 
that of every jockey who rides being handed to him before starting. 
Indeed, the horses are seldom seen by him until the race begins, as 
they generally proceed from their stables to the saddling-house by a 
circuitous route. The best possible regulations are adopted for the 
proper preservation of the ground during the running, and we know 
of nothing to be found fault with, unless it be the horsemen being 
allowed to follow the race-horses up the course, which injures the 
ground when it is wet. It is true, a very heavy iron roller is em- 
ployed upon it every evening in the meetings, but this cannot always 
be eflective. 

The racing ground on the heath has been the property of the 
Jockey Club since the year 1753. A great advantage is gained here 
by giving the power of preventing obnoxious persons coming upon it 
during the meetings; and it would be well if that power were oftener 
exerted. Betting posts are placed on various parts of the heaths, at 
some one of which the sportsmen assemble immediately after each 
race, to make their bets on the one that is to follow. As not more 
than half an hour elapses between the events, the scene is of the most 
animated description, and a stranger would imagine that all the 
tongues of Babel were let loose again. No country under the 
heavens, however, produces such ascene as this, and he would feel a 
difficulty in reconciling the proceedings of these gentlemen of the 
betting-ring with the accounts he might read the next morning in the 


* Great improvements have from time to time been effected on Newmarket 
heath, but particularly within the last twenty years, by the exertions of the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Lowther. These have been chiefly accomplished by 
manuring, sheepfolding, and paring and burning, by which means a better sort of 
covering to the surface has been procured ; and likewise by destroying the tracks 
of old roads, particularly on that part called the Flat, which is undoubtedly the 
best racing ground in the world. 
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newspapers of the distressed state of England. ‘What do you bet on 
this race, my lord?’ says a vulgar-looking man, on a shabby hack, 
‘with a shocking bad hat. ‘I want to back the field? says my lord. 
‘So do I, says the leg. ‘Pll bet 500 to 200 you don’t name the 
winner, cries my lord. ‘I'll take siz,’ exclaims the leg. ‘I'll bet it 
you,’ roars my lord. ‘I°J1 double it) bellows the leg. ‘Done,’ shouts 
the peer. ‘Zreble it?? ‘No.’ The bet is entered, and so much for 
wanting to back the field; but in love, war, and horse-racing, strata- 
gem, we believe, is allowed. Scores of such scenes as this take place 
in those momentous half hours. All bets lost at Newmarket are paid 
the following morning in the town, and £50,000, or more, have been 
known to exchange hands in one day. 

The principal feature in Newmarket is the New Rooms for the use 
of the noblemen and gentlemen of the Jockey Club, and others who 
are members of the Rooms only, situated in the centre of the town, and 
affording every convenience. Each member pays thirty guineas on 
his entrance, and six guineas annually, if he attends—otherwise 
nothing. ‘I'he number at present is fifty-seven:—two black balls 
exclude. 

On entering the town from the London side, the first object of 
attraction is the house long occupied by the late Duke of Queensbury, 
but at present in a disgraceful state of decay. ‘Kingston house,’ is 
now used as a ‘hell, (sic transit gloria!) ; and the patace, the joint 
work of so many royal architects, is partly occupied by a training 
groom, and partly by his Grace of Rutland, whose festivities at 
Chevely, during the race meetings, have very wisely been abridged. 
The Earl of Chesterfield has a house just on entering the town, and 
the Marquis of Exeter a most convenient one with excellent stabling 
attached. The Duke of Richmond, Mr. Christopher Wilson, father 
of the turf, and several other eminent sportsmen, are also domiciled at 
Newmarket during the meetings. But the lion of the place will be 
the princely mansion now erecting for Mr. Crockford, of ultra-sporting 
notoriety. The pleasaunce of this insula consists of sixty acres 
already inclosed by Mr. Crockford within a high stone wall. The 
houses of the Chifneys are also stylish things. That of Samuel, the 
renowned jockey, is upon a large scale, and very handsomely fur- 
nished—The Duke of Cleveland occupying apartments in it during 
the meetings. That of William Chifney, the trainer, is still larger, 
and when finished, will be perhaps, barring Crockford’s, the best 
house in Newmarket. Near to the town is the stud farm of Lord 
Lowther, where Partisan and a large number of brood mares are kept 
—the latter working daily on the farm, which is said to be advanta- 
geous to them. Within a few miles, we have Lower Hare Park, the 
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seat of Sir Mark Wood, with Upper Hare Park, General Grosvenor’s, 
&e. &e. The stables of Newmarket are not altogether so good as we 
should expect to find them. Of the public ones, perhaps those of 
Robinson, Edwards, Stephenson, and Webb’s (now Mr. Crockford’s) 
are the best. 

That noble gift of Providence, the horse, has not been bestowed 
upon mankind without conditions. The first demand upon us is to 
treat him well; but, to avail ourselves of his full powers and capacity, 
we must take him out of the hands of nature, and place him in those of 
art; and no one can look into old works published on this subject, with- 
out being surprised with the change that has taken place in the system 
of training of the racehorse. ‘The ‘Gentleman’s Recreation,’ published 
nearly a century and a half back, must draw a smile from the modern 
trainer, when he reads of the quackery to which the racehorse was 
then subject—a pint of good sack having been one of his daily doses. 
Again, the ‘British Sportsman,’ by one Squire Osbaldiston, of days 
long since gone by, gravely informs its readers that one month is 
necessary to prepare a horse for a race; but, ‘if he be very fat or foul, 
or taken from grass,’ he might require two. This wiseacre has also his 
juleps and syrups—‘enough to make a horse sick’—indeed, finishing 
with the whites of eggs and wine, internally administered, and chafing 
the legs of his courser with train oil and brandy. On the other hand, 
if these worthies could be brought to life again, it would astonish them 
to hear, that twelve months are now considered requisite to bring.a 
racehorse quite at the top of his mark to the post. The objects of 
the training-groom can only be accomplished by medicine, which 
purifies the system—exercise, which increases muscular strength— 
and food, which produces vigour beyond what nature imparts. To 
this is added the necessary operation of periodical sweating, to remove 
the superfluities of flesh and fat, which process is more or less neces- 
sary to all animals called upon to engage in corporeal exertions 
beyond their ordinary powers. With either a man or a horse, his 
skin is his complexion ; and whether it be the prize-fighter who strips 
in the ring, or the racehorse at the starting-post, that has been sub- 
jected to this treatment, a lustre of health is exhibited such as no 
other system can produce. 

The most difficult points in the trainer’s art have only been called 
into practice since the introduction of the one, two, and three-year 
old stakes, never dreamed of in the days of Childers or Eclipse. 
Saving and excepting the treatment of doubtful legs, whatever else he 
has to do in his stable is comparatively trifling to the act of bringing 
a young one quite up to the mark, and keeping him there till he is 
wanted. The cock was sacred to A‘sculapius by reason of his well- 
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known watchfulness, nor should the eye of a training groom be shut 
whilst he has an animal of this description under his care, for a change 
may take place in him in a night, which, like a frost over the blossoms, 
will blast all hopes of his success. The immense value again, which 
avery promising colt now attains in the market, adds greatly to the 
charge over him; and much credit is due to the trainer who brings 
him well through his engagements, whether he be a winner or not. 
The treatment of the seasoned racehorse is comparatively easy and 
straight forward, with the exception of such as are very difficult to 
keep in place, by reason of constitutional peculiarities. ‘Those which 
have been at work are thus treated, we mean when the season is con- 
cluded :—by indulgence in their exercise, they are suffered to gather 
flesh, or become ‘lusty,’ as the term is, to enable them the better to 
endure their physic ; but, in addition to two hours’ walking exercise, 
they must have a gentle gallop, to keep them quiet. If frost sets in, 
they are walked in a paddock upon litter, it being considered dan- 
gerous to take them at that time from home. When the weather is 
favourable, they commence a course of physic, consisting of three 
doses, at an interval of about eight days between each. A vast altera- 
tion has taken place in the strength of the doses given, and conse- 
quently, accidents from physic now more rarely occur. Eight drachms 
of Barbadoes aloes form the largest dose at present given to aged 
horses, with six and a half to four year olds, six to three year olds, 
five to two year olds, and from three to four to yearlings. After 
physic—and after Christmas—they begin to do rather better work, 
and in about two months before their first engagement comes on, they 
commence their regular sweats—the distance generally four miles. 
After their last sweat, the jockeys who are to ride them generally give 
them a good gallop, by way of feeling their mouths and rousing them, 
for they are apt to become shifty, as it is termed, with the boys, who 
have not sufficient power over them. The act of sweating the race- 
horse is always a source of anxiety to his trainer, and particularly so 
on the eve of a great race, for which he may be a favourite. The 
great weight of clothes with which he is laden is always dangerous 
and often fatal to his legs, and there is generally a spy at hand to 
ascertain whether he pulls up sound or lame. Some nonsense has 
been written by the author of a late work (Scott’s Field Sports,) 
about omitting sweating in the process of training; but what would 
the Chifneys say to this? They are acknowledged pre-eminent in 
the art, but they are also acknowledged to be very severe on their 
horses in the work—and, without sweating them in clothes, they 
would find it necessary to be much more so than they are. It is quite 
certain that horses cannot race without doing severe work—but the 
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main point to be attended to is, not to hurry them in their work. As 
to resting them for many weeks at a time, as was formerly the case, 
that practice is now entirely exploded amongst all superior judges, 
and experience has proved that not only the racehorse but the hunter 
is best for being kept going the year round—at times, gently, of 
course. With each, as with man, idleness is the parent of mis- 
fortune. 

Thucydides says of Themistocles, that he was a good guesser of 
the future by the past; but this will not do in racing; and not only 
prudence but justice to the public demands that aracehorse should be 
tried at different periods of his training. The first great point is 
obviously to ascertain the maximum speed, and the next to discover 
how that is affected by weight; but here there are difficulties against 
which no judgment can provide, and which, when the best intentions 
have been acted upon, have led to false conclusions. ‘The horse may 
not be quite up to his mark on the day of trial—or the horse, or 
horses, with which he is tried may not be so: the nature of the 
ground, and the manner of running it, may not likewise be suited to 
his capabilities or his action, and the trial and his race may be very 
differently run. Chifney, in his Genius Genuine, says, the racehorse 
Magpie was a hundred and fifty or two hundred yards a better horse 
some days than others, in the distance of two miles! Tiresias won 
the Derby for the Duke of Portland in a canter, to the ruin of many 
of the betting men, who thought his chance was gone from his pre- 
vious trial with Snake, who be:t him with much ease. It afterwards 
came out, that his being beaten at the trial had been owing to the 
incapacity of the boy who rode him—and he was a bad horse to ride: 
indeed, we remember his taking old Clift, his jockey, nearly into 
Epsom town before he could pull him up, after winning the race. We 
are compelled, however, to observe, that much deception in late years 
has been resorted to, by false accounts of trials, and thereby making 
horses favourites for the great stakes—as in the instances of Panic, 
Premier, Swap, the General, Prince Llewellyn, and others—some of 
whom were found to be as bad as they had been represented to be 
good. But the trial of trials took place many years back, at New- 
market, in the time of George I. A match was made between the 
notorious Tregonwell Frampton and Sir W. Strickland, to run two 
horses over Newmarket, for a considerable sum of money; and the 
betting was heavy between the north and south country sportsmen on 
the event. After Sir W. Strickland’s horse had been a short time at 
Newmarket, Frampton’s groom, with the knowledge of his master, 
endeavoured to induce the baronet’s groom to have a private trial, at 
the weights and distance of the match, and thus to make the race safe. 
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Sir William’s man had the honesty to inform his master of the pro- 
posal, when he ordered him to accept it, but to be sure to deceive 
the other by putting seven pounds more weight in the stuffing of his 
own saddle. Frampton’s groom had already done the same thing, and 
in the trial, Merlin, Sir William’s horse, beat his opponent about a 
length. ‘Now,’ said Frampton to his satellite, ‘my fortune is made, 
and so is yours; if our horse can run so near Merlin with seven 
pounds extra, what will he do in the race?’ The betting became 
immense. The south country turfites, who had been let into the 
secret by Frampton, told those from the north, that ‘they would bet 
them gold against Merlin while gold they had, and then they might 
sell their land. Both horses came well to the post, and of course 


the race came off like the trial. 
(To be continued.) 


HENRY. 


Henry, the renowned competitor of Eclipse, has speedily followed 
the shades of Star, Industry, and Tychicus. He died on the 10th 
February last, at his stand, near Richmond, Va. from an attack of 
gravel.* 

Henry must be regarded as one of the best sons of Sir Archy. If 
not as much esteemed on the turf as Timoleon, Virginian, and Sir 
Charles, nor in the stud as the latter or Bertrand, he gained immortal 
honour by his contest with Eclipse. It was not credited in England, 
notwithstanding the exploits there, with heavy weights, that a colt, 
not quite four years old, with 108lbs. on his back, should run four 
miles in 7m. 37s. or that he should repeat, after half an hour’s inter- 
val, in 7m. 49s. Carrying the Virginia weight, 100lbs. for 4 year 
olds, he had, the preceding fortnight, won the four mile heats at 
Newmarket in the best time on that course, with only the difference 
of four seconds between the heats. The preceding year he had been 
beat in four heats of two miles, by Washington. He was foaled in 
1819. In 1822-3, he gathered his laurels on the turf. He has 
inscribed his name in the stud by the exploits of Post Boy, Henry 
Archy, Robin Hood, &c. LEclipse’s get out of their dams were not 
equally good. Would not an impartial judgment be now in Henry’s 
favour, in comparison with Eclipse ? 


*A writer ina Richmond paper attributes the death of Henry to an enlarge- 
ment of the spleen. ‘A post mortem examination,’ says this writer, ‘in the pre- 
sence of a physician of eminence, was made, and the disease proved to be an 
enlargement of the spleen, or melt. The extraordinary size and appearance of 
the spleen was such, that curiosity prompted its being weighed, and it was found 
to weigh 104lbs. Its shape was that of a ham of venison, its length 29 inches, 
breadth 13 inches, at the widest extremity, and attenuated to a longer point at 
the other end.’ 
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ON DIVISION OF PURSES, &c. &c. 
Dear Sir: Batesville, Arks. Feb. 12th, 1837. 


I have felt much curiosity to know your ideas relative to a ‘division 
of purses,’ as proposed by John C. Stevens, Esq. and adopted by the 
‘New York Jockey Club.’ When I shall have that curiosity gratified, 
would require something of a prophet to foretell, as the November 
number of the “Turf Register,’ is the latest date that has been received 
at this office.* The exalted opinion I entertain of Mr. Stevens as a 
turfite, and the great weight his judgment and experience touching 
turf matters have with me, led to a close and an attentive investigation 
of the subject on my part. I regret to say I differ widely with him. 
If in this country, as in England, single heats were only run, the mat- 
ter could be easily settled; but the American people believe more 
strongly in dottom than in speed, and hence it would require much to 
make them dispense with heats. The cases cited by Mr. Stevens to 
show that superior horses have had to yield to inferior ones, I 
acknowledge are strong arguments in favour of a change. I believe 
in a division of purses, but in a different manner to the one proposed 
by Mr. S. 

Give the second best horse Virginia rules a certain portion of the 
purse, say three-tenths ; the balance to the winner ; a distanced horse to 
receive nothing ; then shorten the distance in four mile heats to eighty 
yards, and there will be no fear but that every horse does his best 
from the start. Make the distance sixty yards in three mile heats, 
forty-five yards in two mile heats, and so on. I believe somewhat in 
the doctrine that ‘speed is bottom.’ . 

I was strongly in hopes the Old Dominion would have had the 
services of Leviathan the coming season. Priam, I presume, will 
stand ata high figure; he is decidedly the most fashionable horse of 
all the importations. For my own part, I would as soon breed from 
Chateau Margaux, Leviathan, Tranby, Luzborough, Rowton, or Glen- 
coe. The New Yorkers should procure Bertrand, sen. Pacific, or 
Stockholder. Their stock would be benefitted by crossing with either 
of the three. Old Kentuck has acted wisely in securing the services 
of Eclipse. A few years more and blooded stock will be plenty. 
The importations have been made with much judgment, for they 
comprise many of the very best English racers and stallions. 


[*We need scarcely say that the numbers of the Turf Register have 
been mailed regularly to all our subscribers. Probably the overloading of 
the mails during the winter, which may be called the documentary season, 
has occasioned the delay, and possibly the loss of some of our numbers ; 
but we may now hope for relief, for a time, at least —Ep. T. R. | 
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I have not had the leisure to take a dear hunt this winter. Some 
of my friends have been out.* They found them rather scarce, though 
they killed some. John Barnet had a beautiful fight with an old he. 
Out of six dogs, four were dreadfully crippled, and one killed. It 
was a tremendous bear, a huckleberry above poor Davy Crockett’s, 
for, though very lean, it weighed upwards of 400; had it have cut 
about eight inches, the weight would have been 800. John killed 
an old she and three or four cubs that he found in a hole a few weeks 
ago; and since that, used up a couple of old panthers. Deer are very 
abundant ; a man between this and the Rock killed forty in three days. 
Turkies are as thick as ‘Benton mint drops’ among the ‘spoilers.’ 
Geese have been very plenty—swans scarce. Truly yours, 

N. or ARKANSAS. 





PRIAM. 


Mr. Epiror: 

The great interest manifested by the public, in relation to this 
splendid horse, ‘the first of his, or perhaps, any day,’* shows their 
high estimate of the value of this importation. At one time, it was, 
for several days, feared that he was lost, as the ship in which he came 
was said to be badly supplied with hands, and in a leaky condition 
when she sailed. But this, like most other rumours, turns out to 
have been much exaggerated. Priam has arrived safely, and is safely 
landed; and breeders may congratulate themselves that they have an 
opportunity of getting stock from ‘the best horse of modern times,”* 
He is likely to be the most valuable and highly prized of all impor- 
tations ever made into this country, as he unquestionably enjoys the 
highest character, and is withal the most costly. The character of 
no horse of the present century in England, is so high as Priam’s, 
and it is believed by many that he is the best horse ever bred in that 
country. He stood in public estimation vastly before all his cotem- 
poraries. At three years old, Priam won eight times, and was beaten, 
half a length, by Birmingham, greatly his inferior, for the Leger, by 
bad management. At four years old, he won six times without losing. 
At five years old, he started four times, won three times, and was 
beaten once, a mile and a quarter, when the betting was 4 to 1 on 
Priam against the field, five horses starting, and when he ought to 
have won. 

Priam won in three years, seventeen prizes, amounting to nearly or 
quite 13,000 gs. and lost twice. He also paid a compromise to 
Camarine, and a forfeit to Emancipation, giving him 9lbs. in a match. 


* These are quotations from the English sporting works. 
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His losings were less than 400 gs. He won all his races of two 
miles or upwards. He carried 154lbs. when five years old, beating 
the best mare of her day, easily, the Round course, nearly four miles. 
And this under the present system of handicapping, by which Priam 
often carried more than his proper weight. He was always handi- 
capped highest, and always the favourite. 

A career so splendid, so successful under unequal circumstances, 
so perfectly decisive of his great superiority over all his cotemporaries, 
cannot be found in the sporting annals of any country. Let any one 
take the trouble to look over the performances of Shark, Buzzard, 
Diomed, and the other best imported horses, or the most distinguished 
horses that have figured in England at any time, and compare them 
with Priam’s, and he will be astonished at the unparalleled brilliancy 
of his performances. 

Priam has been covering in England, at thirty-one sovereigns, and 
has had some of the best mares, amongst them the dam of Rowton, 
the dam of Velocipede, the dam of Glencoe, &c. &c. He covered a 
limited number of mares. J learn it is intended by his present owners 
to put him at the same price, at which he covered in England, say 
$150, with the privilege of putting again, in case of failure, for 
nothing, or having the money returned, as the owner of the mare 
may choose. All things considered, he covers on more favourable 
terms to the breeder than any horse I know. However, the price of 
such a horse as Priam, is less an object of importance than the fact of 
his being limited to such a number of mares as shall receive ample 
justice at his hands, which is the intention of his owners. Many 
fine mares are already engaged, and on their way to him or with him, 
such as Isabella, Flirtilla, Flirtilla, jr. Sally Hope, Bustle, Pera, Water 
Witch, Clara Fisher, &c. &e. 

Priam, I have seen, and found him a handsomer horse even than I 
expected. He is indeed a most splendid horse ; large, being full sixteen 
hands high, with a plenty of bone and muscle, very strong and very 
beautiful. No painting that I have seen, has done him justice. The 
picture in the English Sporting Magazine, and the one in the New 
Sporting Magazine, both fall short of the original. 

It is so well known that Priam’s colts ran with great credit and 
success last year, that it is unnecessary to speak particularly of them. 
The fact that he had more two year old winners than Emilius, Sultan, 
Velocipede, or any other stallion, and several very good winners, is 
sufficient evidence of his getting racing stock, Ilis stock have all of 
them shown great sloutness. 

In spea'.ing of Priam’s terms being very favourable to the breeder, 
J mean, viewing his price of covering in England, his cost, the per- 
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formances and promise of his colts, his blood, his size and form, his 
racing character, and the privilege of putting again in case of failure, 
equivalent to an insurance. Priam’s terms are more favourable to our 
breeders, than they were to the breeders in England, since some 
horses have risen in price very much by crossing the Atlantic; one 
that covered there at $3 gs. and 5 gs. ($15 and $25) covering here 
at $80, and some others presuming nearly as much. Who that has 
a fine mare would hesitate about giving $50 or $100 more for a 
Priam colt, rather than breed her to any inferior horse at an inferior 
price? Would not the greater value of the Priam colt more likely 
exceed $500, than the extra $50 or $100? 
A. E. C. 


REGATTA AT ST. SIMON’S ISLAND. 
Frederica, January 20th, 1837. 

The Aquatic Club of Georgia met at Frederica, St. Simon’s island, 
with their rcee boats on the 18th January. The weather was fair and 
calm, and the following races took place: 

ist. Col. Dubignon’s boat Goddess of Liberty, against Mr. Demere’s 
Columbia, both six oared, and about the same size; but, by agree- 
ment, the Goddess was rowed with four oars only, and the Columbia 
with her full complement—and for this advantage in favour of the 
Columbia, the Goddess was given two lengths, (sixty-four feet.) The 
race was against the tide, and the distance half a mile. Won by the 
Goddess by eight feet, not including the odds allowed her for giving 
up two oars. Time not reported. 

2nd. Col. Dubignon’s Goddess of Liberty, against Capt. Richard 
Floyd’s Devil’s Darning Needle—each six oars. This match pro- 
duced much excitement, and considerable betting. The boats had 
contended last year at St. Mary’s, running with the current, and the 
Goddess was victorious, but her friends thought that in a race against 
the tide, she could beat the Goddess. 

The Devil’s Darning Needle was steered by Capt. Richard Floyd, 
and rowed by Mr. Nightingale’s famous oarsmen. The Goddess was 
managed by Capt. Thomas F. Bryan, and rowed by his oarsmen, not 
less famous than Mr. Nightingale’s. A bend in the course of the 
river concealed the boats from the spectators, at starting, but the firing 
of a gun announced that they were off, and every eye was eagerly 
directed to the first point for their appearance. The Goddess was 
seen first about half a length ahead of the Darning Needle, and she 
continued to maintain this advantage in their rapid approach to the 
judges’ stand, while the rival oarsmen put forth the utmost skill and 
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strength for victory. On turning a second point, about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the judges’ stand, the Goddess being inside, or 
nearest the point, was approached so near by the Darning Needle that 
the forward oars of the latter struck on the larboard quarter of the 
Goddess, and a small scuffle ensued among the oarsmen, in which the 
Goddess lost an oar. Capt. Bryan, however, succeeded in extricating 
her, and she came out alone to the judges’ stand, the Darning Needle 
having halted after the accident, which was unavoidable, as the boat is 
extremely long and flat, and was steered by an oar on a pivot, which 
made the steering difficult, even on a straight line. The race was 
determined in favour of the Goddess—distance a little upwards of 
three quarters of a mile. Time (of the Goddess) five and a half 
minutes, including that lost by the entanglement, which is extremely 
good, considering that the race was against a strong tide, and the 
course was serpentine. 

For a description of the Goddess and the Devil’s Darning Needle, 
and their celebrated race at St. Mary’s last year, see Turf Register for 
March, 1836. 

3d. Mr. Demere’s Columbia, six oars, against Mr. Samuel Floyd’s 
Volant, four oars, won by the former by two lengths. Distance about 


half a mile—time not reported. Henry Dupicnon, 
Cuartes R. Froyp, 
Savannah Georgian ] Secretaries A. C. G. 





(Extract of a Letter to the Editor.) 


DORSEY STAKES, &e. 


A rainy day has given me an opportunity to look at the Dorsey 
Stakes over the Central Course, Baltimore, this spring. It must be a 
race well worth seeing—better worth the winning. Of sixty-two 
entries forty-eight are got by American stallions, and fourteen by 
English stallions, as follows : 


Colts. Colts. Colts. 

Sir Charles, . -9 Busiris, . . . . 1 Velocity, . . 1 
Kelipse, . - 4 Bertrand, . . . .1 Zinganee, . . 1—48 
Gohanna, . . 4 Eclipse Lightfoot,. 1 

Andrew, . . 3 Forester, . . | Luzborough, 6 
Private, . 3 Gray Beard, 1 Apparition, 2 
Timoleon, 3 Henry,. . 1 Barefoot, . . 2 
Dashall, . 2 Lance, 1 Fylde, . 1 
Maryland Eclipse, 2 Mercury, . . | Hedgeford, . 1 
John Richards, . .2 Mason’s Ratler, 1 St. Nicholas, . 1 
Medley, . . 2 Nullifier, . 1 Velocipede,. . 1—14 
Black Warrior, . . 1 Sussex, ga —_ 


Total, . 62 
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Could you not, (without much trouble,) ascertain how many of 
these sixty-two colts are in training, and inform your readers in your 
April number ?* I am sure many would be much pleased to know the 
prospects for the great race. Nos. 36 and 57 are in fine order and in 
the training stable. I know nothing of others. 

Col. J. P. White has commenced training for the campaign, and 
expects to come in for a share of the dig things. The Tappahannock 
Jockey Club races probably may be the first races north of James 
river—I guess there will be two sweepstakes, the proprietor’s purse, 
and the Jockey Club purse of $300, three mile heats. This course 
has always been well attended, and the next meeting promises to be 
unusually interesting, as more horses will be on the turf this spring, 
than ever before in the country. 


Mr. Epitor: Georgetown, Ky. Feb. 22, 1837. 

The February number of your Register, contains two communica- 
tions from Col. E. M. Waggener, of Adair county, Ky. in one of 
which the writer says, She (Selim) sired Buford’s Moses, who sired 
the dam of Rodolph.’? This is a small mistake; for Col. Buford and 
all the authorities (except Col. Waggener) say that Haxall’s or 
Buford’s Moses, was got by Sir Harry. The Arabian Selim then is not 
the common ancestor of Carolinian, Jr. and Rodolph; but doubtless 
these distinguished horses are related in some other way. At any rate 
they ought to be cousins if they are not. 

Of Col. Waggener’s horse Ratler, and his extraordinary perfor- 
mances over the Burksville course, I cannot speak as positively as in 
the Selim case, having never heard before of the horse or the race 
course. I believe Burksville is not quite a city, and though it may 
not be ‘in a corner, yet by some, it is considered rather out of the 
way. However, the Burksville course will be famous through all 
time to come; for there it was that Ratler ran his mile in 1m. 58s. 
and two miles in 4m. the while ‘the track very heavy and the field 
covered with snow eight inches deep!) I would advise the Col. to 
re-examine his facts, and ascertain whether the course was measured 
by stepping or by chain—whether the step or the chain (as the case 
may be) was too short—whether the second hand of the watch ran 
fast enough; for although time may not have different paces,f some- 


* So far as we can learn nearly all the colts are in training. We have so far 
heard of none that are not.—Ed. Turf Reg. 

+ Shakspeare somewhere says that time has many paces; if this be true (and 
Shakspeare is high authority) perhaps Ratler in his match against time, did not 
find his adversary in the best mood for a race. 
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times watches have. And if after this scrutiny, the Col. shall be 
satisfied that every thing was right, he need not fear to meet Bascomb 
or Rodolph, or any thing made of horse flesh. Ratler can beat 
the world ‘in leisure style without the touch of whip or spur.’ 
Then his fame instead of being confined to Burksville and there- 
abouts, should be co-extensive with the United States; and then, 
$4,000, now ‘a little over half his value,? would be scarcely one- 
fourth of his price. Ky. 


OLD PEDIGREES, SWISS, MERMAN, MARGRAVE, ke. 


[The following letter from one of our oldest and most valued corres- 
pondent, accompanied some pedigrees, which will be found under the 
proper head. We are not sure that the author intended the letter for 
publication, and therefore omit his name. His opinion of horses, how- 
ever, is too valuable to be lost, and we therefore preserve it in this form. | 


Mr. Epiror: February 19, 1837. 

I have now, and for some time past, so little intercourse with the 
sporting public and with other breeders, that I have very little infor- 
mation for the Turf Register, and but little stock for the Stud Book. 
The above is, in my opinion, worthy of preservation. Fanny Foster 
was a splendid mare. Her four fillies by Ca@ur de Lion were very 
good, and Mary Morton, Louisa, and the Bagdad filly of last spring, rank 
well with fine stock. Weakley’s little grey mare is in good form, and 
skin as soft as silk. Royal Medley was by imp. Royalist, of the 
Medley mare brought here by the President, her dam by Old Fear- 
nought, Old Jolly Roger, &c. Bompard was brought from Virginia 
by Obscurity, out of a Fearnought, and Weakley’s Wildair was by 
Symmes’ Wildair out of a Fearnought, but their remote ancestry on 
the dam’s side I am unable here to trace. 

Swiss has just arrived at Sumners’. I have not yetseen him. Mer- 
man is very game-like, but rather slender. Colden says the Muley 
stock are plain, but prodigiously powerful. Leviathan is as comely 
as any horse of his size. Margrave is not only the most powerful, 
but with the exception of his head, has as much symmetry, and as 
high racing form as any horse I have seen. The head is bony, the 
eye, lips, and nostrils superior, but the ear is too large, and not in 
good form, and head too long and awkward, and requires repeated and 
close examination to make it even bearable. 

Yours truly, mma, 
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ON BREEDING HOUNDS. 


While the hunter has been the subject of almost constant panegyric 
with sporting writers, it seems to me somewhat strange that the merits 
of his companion, the hound, should be so much overlooked ; in fact, 
I scarcely know of an author who has done justice to his combined 
good qualities of sagacity, courage, and stoutness. 

Oh that ‘Nimrod’ would take the hound under his protection, and 
from his stores of information show him upas he deserves! It is true 
he has described the shape of certain hounds; but from such a pen as 
his I should glory in seeing their performances recorded. Should 
he become the biographer of celebrated hounds, I should expect with 
increased interest the monthly appearance of the N.S. M. The in- 
difference I have witnessed on so many occasions has often exceed- 
ingly surprised me. Out of a field of one hundred and fifty persons, 
who call themselves sportsmen, you will not see more than two or 
three noticing the hounds. After spending the evening with sports- 
men, who, from their conversation, might be supposed to live in the 
saddle, and who seemed to consider hunting as the greatest of all 
earthly enjoyments, I have gone into a kennel the next morning with 
those very men, and observed that though they constantly and regu- 
larly hunted with them, they did not know the name of a single 
hound; and while I have been in conversation with the huntsman, 
have seen them stand with their backs against the wall as unconcerned 
as if they were amid a flock of sheep. Look at a perfect fox-hound as 
he stands before you, and show me an animal in the whole creation so 
admirably formed for speed and endurance! Although, during a chase, 
he not unfrequently covers nearly twice as much ground, yet he tires 
the fox, the deer, and the horse. In pursuit of his game he fearlessly 
plunges into the rapid stream, dashes impetuously down the dangerous 
steep, and unhesitatingly forces his way through the prickly gorse 
and thickly entangled thorns and briers. Look at him the next 

morning, as with a groan, expressive of his pain, he stiffly rises from 
the bench, his chest raw, his stern half stripped, his nose swelled, and 
his eyes sore; and although he can scarcely see you, yet when he 
hears your voice, he gently hails you with a whine of recognition. 
Your kindly notice cheers him, he forgets his sores, soon recovers 
his activity, and is ready for your service again. The man who ean 
witness this, and be unmindful of the merits of the hound, is unworthy 
of participating in the joys of the chase. 

Although I have said, in a former number, that I have possessed 
every description of hound, | would not have it supposed that Iam a 
person of extensive possessions, and keeping a splendid hunting esta- 
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blishment; on the contrary, I have a very limited income, out of which 
I set apart a certain sum for hunting, and am desirous of obtaining 
the greatest possible quantum of it, at the least possible expense, and 
have so contrived it as to have had at least four days a week during 
the season, for the last thirty years. Although in a rich and highly 
cultivated neighbourhood, I have, from the kindness of the surround- 
ing gentry and farmers, an unmolested range over a great extent of 
country. I have thus been enabled to indulge in my favourite fancy, 
and to make those experiments with hounds, which I am now about 
to communicate. 

The hound I had been accustomed to in early life, was a short- 
legged bony harrier, kept by a relation with whom I constantly 
hunted, and who was so prejudiced in favour of his own breed, that 
he refused to cross them, and bred in and in for such a length of time 
that they became very slack, and had no press in them. After he gave 
them up, I accidentally saw Lord Maynard’s beagles out, and was 
delighted with them. As a proof of their excellence, they were con- 
sidered worthy of a place in the kennel of George the Fourth. I 
succeeded in procuring a couple of bitches in whelp, and the produce 
was every thing, as far as their power went, that I had anticipated. 
They would kill their first hare beautifully, but if the country was 
deep, from their want of bone, before they could finish the second 
they were spun up. I long had a notion that the disparity in the 
olfactory organs of dogs of different kinds, was not so great as was 
generally supposed, but that the difference lay in the application of 
their powers ; and I was confirmed in my opinion by observing one 
day, in rabbit shooting, a Dutch pug go away with a hare, which he 
ran for a quarter of an hour as steadily as any harrier. 

I next resolved to make the beagles the standard by which I might 
test the excellence of every kind of hound, and first mixed with them 
some old Southerns, and tried them at a trail on some grass land. My 
complaint against the beagles was a want of press. At a dirty gate- 
way, or the stain of sheep, they would hunt inch by inch, and take 
ten minutes to do what might be done in one, and I must confess | 
lost my patience at seeing them pottering so long, when a gentle feel 
forward would get over the difficulty. I am delighted to see all the 
mazes of the chase fairly unravelled by the hound; but I like it done 
sufliciently quick to keep us something like warm; | care not how 
long they are in killing their hare, if they do but keep moving. To 
the Southern the objection is still greater. His dull monotonous toll 
is unpleasing, for after throwing up his head with a roar, sufficient to 
shake the tiles offa house, to announce that the hare has done some- 
thing which she alone could do for herself, he will go back five 
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minutes after to the same spot and again make proclamation of his dis- 
covery. Now there is no enduring this on a cold day, unless with 
a great coat on, and the ears stuffed with cotton. The activity of the 
beagle at least gives you hope, although they bustle about and cover, 
no more ground than, to use an elegant term, ‘all round my hat, yet 
their activity is exciting, and keeps the mind occupied. In the harrier 
you run into the other extreme; there is a flashiness about them that 
makes you fear they have gone with their heads up, over the scent; 
and you never feel satisfied that the ground has been fairly covered ; 
for instead of trying for it they are looking at each other, and if a 
hound puts his nose down, they dash at him, and should it be riot, 
push him on, more particularly if they are too free with their tongues. 
If the scent is good, and but few difficulties occur, they will give you 
a merry burst for forty minutes; and if you have a couple or two 
of good old steady line hunting hounds, you may get up to puss and 
kill her. 

My next trial was with a blood-hound, and I heard so much of the 
extraordinary tenderness of their noses, that I watched this experi- 
ment with more than common attention. I entered him at hare, and 
after he had been well blooded, a steadier or better hound I never 
would wish to follow, but he could not stand the work, although he 
had better back, legs, and feet than blood-hounds generally have; the 
pace told on him, and he betrayed a want of stoutness. 

I had long been prejudiced in favour of the fox-hound, and in order 
to have a fair trial, | was presented by that real ‘old English gentle- 
man,’ the late Mr. Hanbury, with a couple of large powerful bitches, 
which he had had in a draft from Lord Fitzwilliam. ‘They entered 
very steadily, and I found this great advantage in them, that after they 
had satisfied themselves where the line of scent was, they would feel 
on; and in a turnip country where your hare is constantly running 
through sheep, this is of essential service. Perhaps ten times a day 
this would occur, and while all the others were puzzling about on the 
sheep stain, they would go forward beyond it, and recover the scent. 
I have entered many young fox-hounds since, and feel thoroughly 
satisfied, that a fox-hound will hunt as low a scent as any species of 
hound, provided you let him alone, and that the only difference lies in 
the manner they are hunted. ‘lake a long pole, and go on foot, and 
you may teach them to hunt a hare from morning till night, as well 
as a pack of Southerns. It is true they will not make so much 
noise about it, but the feathering of the one will show you the line, 
as well as the bellowing of the other. I freely acknowledge, that I 
am not fond of a ‘tonguey’ hound, and am entirely of Mr. Meynell’s 
opinion, that a hound cannot be too silent, particularly a young one. 
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If he is free of his tongue as a puppy, he is almost certain to become 
a babbler; and of all vices in a pack, that is the greatest and the most 
contagious. A hound, like man, is, in a great measure, the creature 
of education; what is called a fox-hound, is not naturally more fond 
of a fox than any other hound is, but from his size and power he is 
better adapted for that particular chase, and man has encouraged him 
in it, and made it his business. When I had the two aforesaid bitches 
from Mr. Hanbury, and nobody will deny that they were thorough- 
bred, one of them was rather wide in a field one day, when a fox 
jumped out of a hedge and ran past her down wind. From hearing 
a shout, and seeing the others, she dashed at him, but the moment 
she crossed the line of scent, she stopped suddenly short. About a 
week ago, a fox rolled out of a stubble shock before those I have now, 
and although there are several young fox-hounds among them, yet 
when he broke view they did not care to hunt it; indeed a couple 
of them left and came to my horse, and instead of being angry with 
them, | regarded their indifference as a proof of their steadiness. The 
others were very careless about it, and soon gave it up. When we 
consider the care and attention with which fox-hounds are bred, we 
need not be surprised at their excellence. Iflowever breeders may 
differ in their opinions as to large and small ones, there can be no 
doubt but they agree in breeding from hounds which are noted for 
their steadiness and invincible stoutness. In hare hunting with dwarf 
fox-hounds, you must be as silent as an oyster crossed in love, and 
keep far enough behind them. 

When on their mettle they are ripe for any mischief, and the least 
noise or pressing upon them will be sure to make them flashy ; but sit 
still, hold your tongue, and let them alone, and you will find they 
will hunt through their difficulties, and give you a beautiful run of an 
hour and a half. But if you mar the spit, and cap them to views, 
and halloos, why in fifteen or twenty minutes puss is in the hare case, 
if there is a scent—if not, you may hunt it yourself. The dash that 
distinguishes them, if properly regulated, will render them fatal to 
whatever they pursue. They are like a high couraged horse, which 
properly handled will be every thing you can wish, but hurry or 
irritate them, and they will both get into mischief. Young hounds 
are often condemned for being slack and not entering, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that the very best hounds, | have ever seen, were 
slow to enter; and in that opinion I am borne out both by Somerville 
and Beckford. It sometimes appears to me an unpardonable piece of 
arrogance on my part, to attempt a subject on which the above authors 
have so well and so ably written, but it amuses me, and if it amuses 
another, my purpose is answered. 
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As it is rather applicable to my purpose, I cannot in a better place, 
notice the observations of your correspondent, Mr. Lethbridge, in 
volume 10th of the N.S. M. page 138. I was at the warren on the day 
he mentions, and saw the ‘white Collar,’ and if I am any judge of the 
human countenance, I do not know any one less inclined to say an 
unkind or ungenerous thing than the wearer, and in the same spirit of 
fairness, I beg to combat his reasoning on the comparative excellence 
of the different packs. The question he appears to raise is, ‘are large 
or small hounds the best?? And he himself seems to prefer the 
small ones, and so would any one if they would answer the purpose 
as well. Any feeder will tell you that fifty couple of small hounds 
can be kept at a much less expense than forty couple of large ones ; 
and the keep of ten couple of hounds is an object is these difficult 
times, when subscriptions, like an old maid’s valentines, and a ‘poor 
gentleman’s’ rents, come slowly in. In a light country, with the 
kennel in its centre, and for short days, I will go the whole length 
with him in selecting a neat little hound. But how stands the case 
with the Cambridgeshire, which are designated as coarse looking 
hounds? ‘Their kennel is quite out of their country, and more than 
four miles from their nearest cover, (for the warren is only a prelude 
to a draw,) and their two most distant ones, viz. Brampton and 
Madingley, twenty, making an average of twelve miles to cover; 
their country too is exceedingly heavy, and chiefly under the plough. 
Now what could such hounds as the little bitches of Mr. Dansey 
(which are held up for admiration) do, were they to leave their kennel 
at half past seven in the morning, (as is often the case,) and return at 
eight in the evening, with perhaps a pound of clay hanging to each 
leg, the greater part of the day ° 

How often have I seen in the morning, the little ones frisking in 
front for thirty minutes; and at the end of twenty minutes more, on 
climbing a heavy hill, how often have I seen the big ones stealing 
away from them, and doingall the work! When, like Mr. Lethbridge, 
I was a stickler for small hounds, I often asked myself if I could be 
right in entertaining an opinion opposite to the practice of the present 
father of fox-hunting, the renowned John Warde; and observation 
and experience has convinced me I was wrong, and I am not ashamed 
to avow it; and if I were to become a breeder of fox-hounds, I should 
adopt the advice of the dying huntsman to his son :—*Whatever you 
’ do, Tom, breed them with plenty of bone! I now take the opportu- 
nity of offering a suggestion, which I hope will be taken up by some 
influential individual, and which, about ten years since, I hinted to 
Mr. Hanbury, the intimate friend of Colonel Cook, who at that time 
was compiling his book on Fox-hunting, and who, I have every reason 
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to think, adopted the sentiment. I have not, indeed, seen the work, 
but I do remember about that time, some observations appeared in the 
Old Sporting Magazine, by Nimrod, opposing it on the ground that no 
two men had yet agreed whata perfect fox-hound is. What I ventured 
to suggest was, that there should be annually at Tattersall’s, on the 
Monday in the Derby week, when the greater part of the masters of 
hounds are in town, an exhibition of young hounds of that season ; 
and that a cup of the value of thirty or fifty sovereigns, raised by 
subscription, should be presented to the breeder of the best. It cannot 
be denied that the breed of cattle has been improved, and that the 
beauty of flowers, and the speed of greyhounds have been increased 
by competition for cups; why then should the fox-hound languish 
in the shade? I hope the day is not far distant when huntsmen 
will be enabled to point out to the field ‘the hound that won the 
cup.’ 

I cannot close this article without calling the attention of all sports- 
men to an evil which, I regret to say, is increasing; and that is, 
snaring of foxes. It is done in the following manner. When the 
poachers know where the hounds meet, they go into the high wood 
and set several runs with double snares; that is, two snares exactly 
fitting each other, and pegged on each side of the run. They then place 
themselves between the snares, which are, perhaps, forty yards apart, 
and as the hounds bring him round they drive him into the snares ; 


and as he is double pegged, he cannot turn to bite or break the wire. 
They instantly pop him into a sack, till they have an opportunity to 
get clear off; and all this is frequently done in a cover surrounded by 
a hundred sportsmen, without one of them discovering, or even 
suspecting, the cause of reynard not making his appearance. 


THISTLEWHIPPER. 
New Sporting Magazine. ] 


OLD VAN TROMP—INQUIRY. 


Mr. Eniror: Columbia, Adair Co. Ky. March 10, 1837. 
Having recently purchased a brown stallion as being ‘Old Van 
Tromp, bred by Mr. John R. Eaton, by Sir Hal, dam by imported 
Ceur de Lion—imp. Mexican—Old Cub—Old Fearnought—Jolly 
Roger—imp. mare Kitty Fisher—did intend sending you an additional 
memoranda for publication in the Register,—but on examination of 
P. N. Edgar’s Stud book, I find he is there recorded as being blind of 
one eye! Now the horse I have bought comes up to the description 
of Eaton’s old Van Tromp, in every particular, except the blindness 
of ‘one eye, —this horse having two good eyes. I am therefore, as 
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well as those around me, led to doubt whether my horse be the ‘Old 
Van Tromp’ bred by Eaton. There may have been a fraud practised 
on me in the sale of him. It may be that Mr. Edgar is mistaken in 
recording him as ‘blind of one eye. I therefore withhold any further 
notice of him until the fact be ascertained and put to rest through your 
Register. For which purpose I hope you will make the proper inquiry 
in your next number, by requesting all, or any person who knows 
‘Old Van Tromp, bred by Mr. Eaton,’ to give information touching the 
point of ‘blindness of one eye’—how old he is—when and where he 
raced—his character as a racehorse—to whom sold—where he last 
stood, &c. Messrs. Eaton, or some other gentleman, surely can give 
all the information asked, and I hope will with pleasure and prompt- 
ness do so—as it must be conceded a duty we owe each other to give 
all such information when requested—it being the only mode and 
channel through which we can arrive at truth, and puta check to 
fraud and imposition when it shall have been, or may hereafter be 
attempted. The horse I have bought has cost me a high price—from 
the doubts held of his being the Van Tromp bred by Eaton, I am 
unable and unwilling to press his claims on the public attention until 
those doubts are cleared up, and I do hope you will aid me through 
the Register to set the matter to rights with as little delay as possible. 
I am sir, respectfully, 
Epmunp M. WacceEner. 


COCK SHOOTING IN THE FOREST. 


Towards the close of the last season, when I was out several times 
in Lord Westmoreland’s forest, our business being rabbit shooting, we 
only flushed the woodcocks incidentally, not beating for them in a 
regular manner. In this way one or two couple of cocks were killed 
in a morning, and I felt extremely desirous of having a day set apart, 
and to beat the forest for woodcocks alone; and on mentioning my 
wish to my friend, Mr. Berkley, he promised to gratify me. Shortly 
after this I was called from home, and on my return the season was 
too far advanced for any prospect of sport. I however bore his pro- 
mise in mind, and determined this season, upon the first appearance of 
cocks in any numbers, to be amongst them. It is a noble place, that 
far-spreading old forest, well stocked with well-grown trees, among 
which the towering oak is the most conspicuous, affording excellent 
covers for game of all kinds, and food for them in abundance. Here 
are partridges in great plenty when the stubbles are pecked and the 
fields become bare, and woodcocks and snipes in great fliglits as 
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winter approaches; and hares, pheasants, and rabbits always. The 
forest extending over many thousand acres, is strictly preserved by 
Lord Westmoreland, and a noble preserve it is. From its extent, and 
the variety and abundance of game within its boundary, it is unques- 
tionably one of the firstin England. In my estimation half the delight 
arising from field sports consists in having a fine wild country to beat 
over; the majesty of the rising hills and calm beauty of the valleys, 
studded with woods, and intersected by streams, have charms in them- 
selves for the mind, even if the excitement of sport be wanting. 

A day having been appointed, we agreed to meet at Gordon’s-lodge, 
and beat towards Reedshaw’s and thence back to Moorhay-lawn, the 
keepers having reported that several cocks had been seen in the 
ridings during the two previous days. Well knowing the uncertainty 
of the stay of the woodcock, I was not without apprehensions that 
they might have shifted their ground during the day and night which 
had elapsed since I was invited to join the intended party. It is 
observed in an intelligent and most interesting work,* that the snipe 
family in general, and woodcocks in particular, seem to be amongst 
the most meterological of birds. That sudden, and seemingly capri- 
cious shifting of their ground, is doubtless determined by a perception 
of approaching changes of the weather, which to our comprehension 
appears almost prophetic. 

We found the men and dogs ready—the latter very fine spaniels, 
steady, and free from hare and rabbit; just such as one would wish 
for, and might expect to see in such a domain. As there generally is 
but little to amuse in the record of a day’s shooting, in a well-stocked 
preserve in the heart of England, although the death of every bird or 
hare may possess an interest with the sportsman who brings it down, 
I will therefore forego any lengthened attempt at description, and pro- 
ceed with such incidents and information as may appear worthy the 
notice of the sportsman. 

I was the first in the forest who had a shot that day, at a large cock, 
which I brought down. The shot was an easy one, I having flushed 
the bird close at my foot. ‘To my surprise, considering the short dis- 
tance he was off when I fired, on going up to the spot where he fell, 
I] was unable to find hin—in short the bird had been only winged. 
We had no retriever with us on this occasion, so I became in a great 
degree a retriever myself, and ultimately recovered my game. My 
plan of looking for him was the following: I called for one of the 
keepers to bring a steady spaniel, and with his assistance, I followed 
on a hare track for near a hundred yards, and there, beneath a small 


* Mudie’s ‘Feathered Tribes of the British Islands.’ 
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alder, we found the wounded bird. If a woodeock fall winged, in a 
very open place, and no retriever is at hand, I believe the best advice 
to be given is resignation to its loss; but if it fall among underwood 
or grass, it will either remain there or run down the first hare or rabbit 
path which presents itself, and by following on the trail of these, if 
there be more than one, the sportsman will, in five cases out of six, 
with almost any dog, recover his bird. We went on successfully for 
near an hour, two and a half couple ef cocks having been bagged with- 
out any incident worthy of note, except that some were declared to be 
well killed as they fell to the gun, and others took two and even three 
shots before they came down. From the excellence of the dogs, and 
the good line which we kept, no bird had hitherto escaped ; the first 
that went away without a shot was flushed to the extreme left of the 
line of guns, and came carcering across me, and almost immediately 
after pitched within two hundred yards of the place where I stood. I 
saw him go down, as I thought, very clearly, to the right of an oak, 
and one of the beaters, who was in a more open space, was of the 
same opinion. On our drawing near the spot it struck me that we 
were wrong, and that the cock was at least fifty yards further in ad- 
vance. I therefore walked on and flushed the bird where I expected 
to find it. <A little experience in woodcock shooting will enable any 
one to get a shot ona similar occasion. There was an open space 
about fifty yards from the oak, and whenever such a spot presents 
itself, or a riding or any track-way is near, the cocks will not pitch 
amongst the underwood, but in these places. In marking a cock as 
much regard is to be paid to the neighbourhood of the place where he 
seems to pitch as to the place itself. ‘Thus, if a bird drop in the 
young spring by the side of a high wood, it will assuredly run about 
six yards into it, while on the other hand, if it pitch among the high 
wood, it will mostly alight in some open space in it. Woodcocks 
feed only during the night, or in the twilight, reposing all day. They 
generally select for their resting place a dry spot, at the roots of trees, 
where the fallen leaves are strewn thickest, or where the withered 
grass is long. ‘This selection, however, is always made in the near 
neighbourhood of marshy spots, which form their principal, though 
by no means exclusive feeding grounds. The woodcock’s bill is 
extremely sensitive, which will account for the otherwise inexplicable 
cause of its sudden flight and re-appearance, accordingly as the frost 
or dearth acts upon the earth’s surface ; or the atmosphere aflects the 
worms and insects upon which the bird feeds. They always wash 
their bills after feeding, and hence it is that so many are taken in 
springs. by the margins of rivulets and other small streams, to which 
these birds resort towards morning for that purpose. 
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By one o’clock we had finished our luncheon and were ready for a 
fresh beat, the last hour and a half having been rather unproductive of 
sport. The number of cocks killed up to this hour was five couple. 
Whatever might be our success among the woodcocks during the 
afternoon, a rich treat awaited us in the beautiful forest scenery that 
was displayed to us in its most pleasing aspect as we continued to 
beat for our game. 

For half a mile we had to traverse a declivity clothed with all the 
richness of the autumnal foliage, at the bottom of which there flowed 
a gentle stream, while the deer grazed in quiet along its banks, or 
trotted slowly down the avenues at the bottom of the valley. To add 
to the beauties of the scene, there was a fine show of pheasants con- 
gregated on the hill side, attracted probably by its sheltered situation, 
and the sunshine which then mildly beamed upon it from the west. 
The bushes seemed alive with hares and rabbits;—twelve couple of 
spaniels were hunting beautifully among the fern and long grass before 
us, While the partridges rose in packs from the more open spaces, 
which in this part of the forest are both large and frequent. Four 
woodcocks were flushed amid the whirring of pheasants and the rush 
of the partridges, two of which were brought to bag. One of those 
which escaped did so in a manner which I have often witnessed : 
being very shy, it was twice flushed without a shot,and marked down 
the last time near a large thorn, but our endeavours were fruitless to 
get another view of him. It is extremely rare that a cock will rise a 
third time, and I remember an instance of this kind in Aversley-wood, 
where one of the party, who was an old sportsman, had marked down 
a cock near a maple, and after we had beat for it in vain for a quarter 
of an hour, we at length caught it under the said maple, in a decayed 
part of which, close to the root, the bird had crept, and was skulking. 
Whenever, therefore, it happens that a cock is thus lost the best plan 
to get a shot at him is to leave the place for some short time, and beat 
it closely on your return, I have practised this with success, although 
it was not attempted to-day, our route taking us to a distance from the 
spot. Snortly after this I fired at a cock—using No. 7 shot, the best 
possible size for woodcock shooting—and brought him down dead at 
sixty-two paces, a proof that you should always fire ata cock,— 
unless clearly beyond the range of your gun,—and that small shot are 
decidedly best with game of this kind, and generally so with most 


others. 
Our sport continued with little interruption until four o’clock, when 


having had a day’s excellent sport, we came back to Nassington, where 
our horses were, from whence we returned to Oundle to dinner. 
There is an observation to be made in conclusion, and it is this: that 
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in cock shooting, in small woods, after having beaten them through, 
one beat should be taken at least round the outside. In an immense 
place like the forest this rule falls to the ground, and it is very rare 
that a bird reaches its boundary without being flushed near it, and 


then marked down. N. W. 
New Sporting Magazine. ] 


A FEW HINTS UPON FOX HUNTING, 


I send you a few hints, Mr. Editor, in consequence of the disregard 
frequently paid by those who profess to follow the chase, but who 
more frequently are larking, and only thinking who shall get over the 
fence first, without much minding whether they are after the hounds 
or before them, It is not my wish to restrain the ardour of the young 
aspirants for fame in the field, but only to point out to them when 
they may exert their full powers, without detriment to that sport, 
which, I presume, it is their wish to enjoy. Imagine a fox well 
found in a favourite cover, and, of course, all anxious for a start; the 
master of the hounds excuses at first a little haste and ardour in the 
field, and after one or two admonitions to ‘hold hard! the hounds 
settle, and seem determined on mischief, and all goes well; but after 
fifteen minutes at a good pace, difficulties arise; there is a check ; and 
now it is that the temper of the master of hounds and huntsmen are 
tried. Instead of every person in the field pulling up, to allow a cast 
to be made, (supposing the check to arise from sheep, shooters, cur 
dog, difficult ground, &c.) many begin talking aloud, striking fire to 
singe cigars, or what is worse, just as the hounds put their heads 
down, to cry ‘hark halloo!’ perhaps to some boy who unluckily at 
that moment is doing his duty, by exerting his lungs to the utmost in 
defending his master’s late sown wheat. To prevent this unsports- 
man-like conduct, allow me to request the attention of your fox hunt- 
ing readers, more particularly of the younger ones, to the following 
remarks ; which are committed to paper purely from a desire to pro- 
mote the science of fox hunting, for it is an inattention to the science 
that is the chief cause of the mischief that is done in the field. While 
the cover is being drawn, keep away from all the points that the fox 
is most likely to break at, if he does not go away when first found; 
if the cover is a small one, remain stationary ; if a large one, great 
attention is necessary to avoid heading the fox, and at the same time 
not losing a start; keep down wind of the hounds, and as near them 
as the situations of the ridings will admit, turning as they turn, which 
will take less out of your horse’ than getting badly away, and having 
to race to catch them. Allow hounds a fair start; when settled, keep 
your eye forward, and if you see any probable impediment to the 
straight course of the fox, such as shooters, men ploughing, hedgers, 
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a road, &c. pull to your horse, caution others to do so; and by that 
means, should the hounds come to a check, they will have room to 
make their own cast; and should that fail, the huntsman will know 
where to make his. Never when running down a road or lane, ride 
Within thirty yards of the hounds, for if pressed at that time they are 
apt to go beyond the scent, and of course a long check ensues; when 
you first hear a halloo, only listen, do not immediately shout ‘hark 
halloo!? which prevents the men working with the hounds from hear- 
ing it distinctly, which is of much importance, as they from experience 
can generally decide whether it is a false halloo, or not. When the 
fox gains a cover, do not ride around to view him away, as by so doing 
you most likely will head him, or if he is before you, bring the hounds 
toa check, While they are hunting slowly, and particularly with a 
beaten fox, it is wrong to go forward up the ridings of the cover which 
the hounds are pointing for,as the fox will most likely run them. 
Never allow your spirits to be too much elated when a fox is sinking, 
as often when you think the hounds cannot miss him, by a few injudi- 
cious cheers, you get their heads up, the fox slips through a farm yard, 
round the corner of a cottage, is run by a cur, confusion ensues, and 
you are all astonishment how he could be lost. When a fox is killed, 
be careful to keep your horse away from the hounds, when worrying 
him, as at that time the quictest horses will kick hounds, 

There are many more circumstances that occur during a ran that 
are of great importance, but a knowledge of which can only be acquired 
by a due attention to ¢he science of hunting. 

Masters of hounds often complain of their puppies being sent in 
from quarters long before the regular time,—which is in April, as soon 
as hunting is over; those who are kind enough to keep, them, would 
not send them in so soon, if they were aware of the inconvenience it 
causes in the kennel, and the injury it does to the shape and make of 
the young hounds, by being in kennel from the time they are sent in 
tll the hunting season is over, as before that period proper attention 
cannot be paid to them. An O.p SporrsMAN. 


New Sporting Magazine } 


Destruction or Foxes, &e-—While the sportsmen of England 
are husbanding ‘these varmint’ with such care, as the source of the 
finest sport they have, we perceive by the oflicial report of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, that no less than 3,270 of them have been destroyed 
Within that state under the bounty law, since April 4, 1835. In addi- 
tion to this, there was killed a small sprinkling of wild cats, (14 in num- 
ber,) and one bear, for all of which was paid $1,710 out of the trea- 
sury—the bounty on foxes being 20 cents a head, and $5 a piece for 
other animals. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





Sr. Lowis («Wo.) Races, 

These races commenced on the 12th October, 1836. The course is within 
three and a half miles of Si. Louis. Weights carried are the same as those on 
the Central Course, at Baltimore. 

First day, four mile heats, purse $400, entrance $50, to be added to the purse. 

John Frost’s ch. h. Laplander, six yours old, by eupier, dam by 


American Eclipse, 118lbs. - - 1 1 
Dr. E. A. Darcey’s Henry Archy, eight years old, by He ney dam by 
> clipse, 124lbs. - - o o = a a 


Time, 8m. 23s.—8mm. 23s. 


Those were the only entries, notwithstanding, there were a great many fine 
horses on the ground. The track thirty-five y yards over a mile, and track he avy. 
This race had created considerable excitement, as Laplander had gained some 
celebrity by carrying off two of our best purses here, one in the fall of 1835, and 
the other in the spring of 1836, and by winning two of the best purses the same 
fall and spring, at the Diamond Grove Course, Illinois, and particularly by win- 
ning three weeks previous, the four mile purse at Palmyra, Missouri, beating a 
fine field of four, and distancing all but one, Paul Jones. Henry Archy had 
acquired some fame by winning a four mile race at New York, beating the 
famous Black Maria and others, winning the race in 8m. the first heat, and second 
heat, in Sin. 15s. and other races in New Jersey, a three mile race at the Eagle 
Course, New Jersey, and a two mile race at Monmouth county, New Jersey, and 
his having been purchased by Dr. D’Arcey at New York, and brought all the way 
from there to the far west, for the express purpose to beat Laplander with, seemed 
to some as a matter of course, that he was to win any how, the betting commenced 
in favour of Laplander, one hundred to twenty were freely offered and taken. 
Those were the current bets on the first heat. At twelve o’clock both horses appear- 
ed, Laplander appeared in fine condition, but rather high, notwithstanding he had 
travelled three hundred miles, and ran sixteen miles in races, besides his com- 
mon exercise, in the last three weeks. Henry Archy appeared in fine condition, 
lean, and his coat looked glossy and fine, and he appeared very lively. Laplander 
had the track, W. H. Frost rode Laplander, and Isaac Landon, rode Henry Archy. 
At the tap of the drum they got off well together, Laplander took the lead, Henry 
Archy tr: ling, and every now and then Henry would put out a feeler, but it 
would not do, Laplander had the foot of him, in this position they continued 
throughout the heat, Laplander winning the heat with ease, in 8m. and 23s. The 
bets now rose to one hundred to fifteen on Laplander, but few takers at that, 
although Henry Archy’s friends stood manfully by him and took the odds, 
de pe nding on his eame and stoutness in the second heat, as in former di ys of the 
Union and Eagle. After the usual time between the heats, both horses were brought 
to the post, they had cooled off well, and both appeared fresh and fine. At the tap 
of the drum they got otf, Henry about two lengths ahead, and commencing his 
running from the score, intending to shew his adversary no favours, but to keep 
hin steady up to the mark, as it was very evident to all that Laplander had_ the 
foot of him; Laplander, notwithstanding he got a bad start, his rider made a 
dash to keep the track, and betimes they had gone two hundred and filty yards 
Laplander was clear ahead, and in this position they continued throughout the 
three miles and a half, Laplander never atte mpting to leave him, until on the last 
five hundred yards, when Mr. Frost made a motion to his rider to go along and 
leave Henry, and in the last five hundred yards, 1 would say, Henry Archy was 
left behind one hundred yards, thus shewing plain to every one that Lapli inder 
had not been put up any part of the race. Time of the sec ond heat Sin, and 23s. 
I am of the opinion th: if this race is as good a one as He nry Archy ever ran at 
the east, notwithstanding the time appears to be long, when you come to take 
into consideration the state of the track which was heavy. Iam authorized by a 
gentleman of veracity, to say for him, that he was one of the persons selected to 
assist the county surveyor in measuring the St. Louis race track, he states to me 
that the track measures thirty-five yi ds over a mile, me asuring three feet from 
the poles, which will make in running four mile heats, one hundred and forty 
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yards in each heat; now how long will it take a horse to run one hundred 
and forty yards at the end of eve ry four mile heat—deduct that, furthermore, this 
track is made on a narrow neck of land, which makes the track long and narrow, 
and of course the turns must be very short, so much so, that it is impossible for 
a horse to keep his run at full speed, instead of long and gradual turns, then of 
course, there is a great difference between such a track as this and your eastern 
tracks: now subtract that from that, and you will find it will make better time 
than Henry Archy won in at Long Island, 8m. the first, 8m. 15s. the second heat. 


Second day, three mile heats, purse $300, entrance $35 to be added to the purse. 
J. W. Lott’s b. m. many Crausor, six yoo old, by John Richards, dam 





by Sir Solomon, 1 1 
Dr. E. A. Darcey’s b. h. Sidney, aged, by Sir ‘Charles, dam by Ratler, 3 2 
T. W. Lane’s b. c. David Crockett, four years old, by Bertrand, - 3 * 
John Frost’s b. f. Olivia, four years old, by Seagull, - - 4 dr. 


Time, 6m. 50s.—6m. 37s. 


Track rather heavy from a slight rain in the morning previous. Kitty Crausor 
was the favourite, and was bet arainst the field. At the t tap of the drum they all 
rot of well together, Kitty Crausor taking the lead, closely followed by Olivia, 
for two miles and a half, when she gave back, and David Crockett came up and 
took her place. Sidney did not make any running for this heat, and just dropped 
within his distance, Kitty Crausor came in at her ease. Second heat they got off 
well together, and by the time they had left the first half mile pole, Kitty Crausor 
had taken her position in front, and closely followed by David Crockett, who was 
second, and Sidney close up; by the time they had gone one mile and a quarter, 
Sidney had taken his station "second, and shew as though he intended to go and 
to keep the mare a going along, and to show no favours ; the mare continued to 
lead, Sidney close up until on the last running on the straight side, when the 
mare was ordered to go on, and she dropped “Sidney twenty yards, and Kitty 
Crausor won the second heat. David Crockett so laine he could scarcely get to 
the stable. 


Third day, two mile heats, purse $200, entrance $20, to be added to the purse. 
B. B. Urrel’s ch. f. many Long, three years old, by Tom Fletcher, dam 
by Janus, - 2 7 
John Calvert's eh. c. Franklin, three years old, by Bertrand, dam by 
Florizel, not placed. 
John Frost’s b. f. Olivia, four years old, by Seagull, not placed. 
Time, 4m. 14s.—4mm. 15s. 





Fourth day, one mile and repeat, purse $100, $15 entrance, to be added to the 








purse. 
Dr. E. A. D’Arcey’s b. ce. Lancer, four youn old, by Lance, dam 

Lady Forest, by Tormentor, 224 
W.S. Baxley’ s gr. h. Fulton, five years old, by Medley, dam Maid 

of Lodi, 2 dr. 
T. W. Lane’s b. h. ‘Rattle-the- Cash, three. , aes ol, by Rob Roy, 

dam by Alfred, - - 3 dis. 
E. J. Halfield’s ch. g. Charger, five years old, - - dis. 
V. Pearson’s ch. f. Wild Goose, three years old, - - - dis. 
Time, 2m. 6s.—2m. 11s. Third heat walked over. 

Cuarveston (S. C.) Races, 

Commenced over the Washington Course, Wednesday, February 22, 1837. 
First day, four mile heats, Jockey Club Purse, $1,000. 
Col. Hampton’s b. m. Bay Maria, five years old, by Eclipse, dam 

Lady Lightfoot, 109Ibs. " bs ; n a s 
Col. Fludd’s ch. c. Rienzi, three years old, by Bertrand, jr. dam 
Carolina, by Buzzard, 90Ibs. - 33 32 


Mr. Winter’s g. c. Kite, three years old, by Bulloc k’s Mue klejoli, 
dam Eliza Splotch, 90Ibs. — - é 


te 
. 
) 


* David Crockett in the second heat broke down. 





‘ 
3 
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Col. Edward Richardson’s ch. m. Lady Morgan, five years old, by — 





John Richards, dam by imp. Expedition, 109]bs. - - - 2 a. 
Mr. Richard Richardson’s ch. f. Sweet Emma, three years old, by _ 
Mucklejohn, dam Desdemona, 87lbs. . - - - dis. 


Time, 8m. 3s.—Sm. 5s.—8m. 9s. 

Bay Maria took the track from the start in the two last heats, and was never 
headed, which may account for the indifferent time. Kite won the first heat 
cleverly, and Rienzi, athough ‘the last of Romans,’ promises in another year, if 
properly managed, to prove the first of horses. 


Second day, three mile heats, $600, Jockey Club Purse. 


Dr. Guiznard’s ch. ¢g. Clodhopper, four years old, 99lbs. - - 1 1 
Col. Spann’s ch. im. Betsey Baxter, four years old, by Crusader, dam 

by Little Billy, 99lbs.— - . . . - - - 3 
Col. Hampton’s ch. c. Lath, three years old, by Godolphin, dam Poca- 

hontas, 90Ibs. . ° " . . ° - - 2dr. 
Time, 6m.—6m. 8s. 
Clodhopper pulled up in last heat, winning easily. Lath was only started in 





first heat, to afford sport, as he was evidently amiss. 
Second race—same day, two mile heats, $80. 
Capt. Rowe’s b. h. Vertumnus, five years old, by Eclipse, dam by De- 


fiance, 112lbs.—- - - - - - - 1 1 
Mr. Richardson’s ch. m. Fanella, five years old, by Claremont, dam 

Goldfinder, 109]bs. - ‘ i - ‘ . & 
Capt. Spann’s b. g. Dangerfield, aged, 123lbs. - - - 2 dr. 


Time, 4m. 6s.—4m. 8s. 


Third day, two mile heats, $400, Jockey Club Purse. 
Col. Hampton’s ch. f. Kitty Heath, three years old, by Eclipse, 
- 4 


dam by Alfred, 87lbs. - - - - - 1 1 
Col. Fludd’s ch. f. Miss Waddy, four years old, by Sir Charles, dam 
by Alfred, 99]bs. = " - - - - - 1 2 2 
_ Mr. Winter’s b.c. Southerner, three years old, by Bullock’s Muckle- 
john, dam American Eclipse, 901bs. ° - - - 23 8 
Mr. Taylor’s ch. f. Daisy, three years old, by Godolphin, dam Lady 
of the Lake, 87lbs.  - - - - - - 3 dis. 


Time, 3m. 55s.—3m. 56s.—4m. 24s. Won easily. 
Kitty Heath and Daisy in first heat carried 3lbs. over weight—in second heat, 
Daisy carried proper weights, Kitty Heath still with 3lbs. over weight. 


Fourth day, handicap race, three mile heats, purse $640 75. 


Dr. Guignard’s ch. ¢. Clodhopper, four years old, 991bs. - - 1 it 
Capt. Spann’s b. g. Dangerfield, aged, 87lbs. - . - 2 2 
Mr. Richardson’s ch. m. Fanella, five years old, by Claremont, dam 
Goldfinder, a feather, —- - ° - - - - 3 
Time, 5m. 59s.—6m. 2s. Won easily. 
Tuesday, Feb. 28, citizen’s purse, three mile heats, $1200. 
Col. Hampton’s ch. f. Kitty Heath, three years old, by Eclipse, dam by 
Alfred, 87lbs. és ‘ = ss sg 4 a ‘ 1 
Dr. Guignard’s ch. ¢. Clodhopper, four years old, 99Ibs._ - - 2 2 
Col. Fludd’s ch. c. Rienzi, three years old, by Bertrand, jr. dam Caro- 
lina, by Buzzard, 90]bs. - - - - - - - 3 3 


Time, 5m. 54s.—5m. 59s. 

Col. Hampton’s ch. f. Charlotte Russe, full sister to Trifle, and Col. Singleton’s 
br. m. Medora, imp. were entered, but did not start, both proving amiss. 

To the honour of Col. Hampton, it should be noticed, that he entered Kitty 
Heath at the post from the most disinterested motives,—in order, that as two ol 
the favourite nags were prevented from starting, the citizens should not be disap- 
pointed in a race, the best he had it in his power to afford from his stable; with 
the distinct understanding, also, that should Kitty Heath win, the purse should 
go towards defraying the expenses of a new grand stand for the ladies, about to 
be erected on the Washington course. 
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Second race—same day, mile heats, $220. 
Capt. Rowe’s ch. m. Lady Morgan, five years old, by John Richards, 


dam by imp. Expedition, 109]bs. - - - - - 21 41 
Capt. Spann’s ch. {. Betsey Baxter, four years old, by Crusader, dam 

by Little Billy, 991bs. - - - - - - 43 2 
Mr. Richardson’s ch. f. Sweet Emma, three pone old, by Muckle- 

john, dam Desdemona, 87lbs.— - 32 3 
Capt. Harrison’s b. f. Flora McDonald, three yom old, by E clipse 

dam by Timoleon, S7lbs. - 1 4 dr. 


Time, lin. 53s.—1m. 56s.—1m. 59s. 


Francisvitue (La.) Races, 


Commenced January 16, 1837. 


A match race was run over the above course this day which excited much inte- 
rest between Mr. F. Duplanties’ horse John Beasley, and Messrs. Smith & Chinn’s 
colt Arbaces, two mile heats - $2,000 a side. 

Messrs. Sinith & C hinn’s b. ec. Arbaces, three years old, (bred by Mr. 

Erwin of Lexington, Kentue hy ) by Bertrand, dam, the dam of Multi- 


flora, 86lbs. ° - - - 1 i 
Mr. F. Duplanties’ br. h. John Beasley, six years old, by Mercury, dam 
old Rarity, L101bs. * - a x " - . 2 2 


On the morning of the race John was greatly the favourite, having run many 
races, from one mile to four miles, and never was beaten but once, and that by 
the celebrated horse Hardheart. His owner appeared not to think him in condi- 
tion, still as Arbaces was almost an untried colt, and giving John eight pounc: 
weight, the friends of John was willing to bet more than was taken. The day 
before the track was ve ry muddy, and on the morning of the race frozen hard, by 
twelve o’clock it had thawed, and the track was not “only a bed of mud but very 
slippery. First heat Arbaces took the lead, but was passed by John at the end 
of the first quarter, Arbaces then trailing until he came to the last quarter when 
he made a brush and gg John, beating him four feet. 

Time, 4m. 3s.—4m. Second heat easily won-by Arbaces. 


Ata meeting of the South Carolina Jockey Club, held Peb. 28, 1857, 
the following resolutions were unanimously passed. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this club be presented to Col. Hampton, 
for his very disinterested conduct in coming forward this day, and tend- 
ing the use of his stable of horses to the ¢ lub, by which a very handsome 
purse has been added to the funds of the club, and the sport of the 
citizens promoted. 

Resolved, That the officers of the club, cause to be procured a suitable 
plate or cup, with an appropriate inseription, and that the same be pre- 
sented to Col. Hampton in the name of this club, in testimony of the 
deep sense entertained, of his high minded disinterestedness and worth. 

Krom the minutes, 
Joun B. Irvine, See’ry S. C. Jockey Club. 
Mr. Epiror: Henry Co. Ken. March, 8, 1837. 

Yesterday the citizens of this county met for the purpose of organizing 
a Jockey Club, and Stephen T. Drane being called to the chair, the fol: 
lowing officers were duly elected, to wit: 

Joun MILEs, President. 
JoserpH Pouvarn, Vice-President. 
Orvit Forp, See’ry and Treasurer. 

The course is precisely one mile in length, it is of an oblong form, and 
on first rate ground. The rules of the Central course govern this course. 
This club is to be styled the Mobly Jockey Club. ‘The purses will be 
respectable, and good order observed. The proprietor will leave nothing 
on his part undone to afford rare sport and general satisfaction to those 
that attend the races. A SuBSCRIBER. 








——o—_— 
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Property of Baylor and Townes, Jeffer- 
son county, Virginia. 


ZiTELLA, a ch. f. well formed, fifteen 
hands high, bred by John N. Walker, of 
Norfolk, Virginia, got by the imported 
horse Luzborough, dam Zitella, by 
Virginian, (son of the celebrated race- 
horse, old Sir Archy,) her grandam by 
imp. Eagle, g. grandam Lady Chester- 
field, by the imp. horse Old Diomed; 
Lady Bolingbroke, by imp. Pantaloon, 
Cade’s, by Wormley’s King Herod— 
Primrose, by imp. horse old Dove, 
Stella, by imp. Othello, Col. Tasker’s 
Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian. 

Bartor & Townes. 

N. B. I have taken the name of the 
dam of this filly, as the dam died when 
the filly was weaned, and as the dam 
was the only mare at that time by that 
name. Yours with respect, 

Rosert W. Bay or. 

February 16, 1837. 





Property of Henry Maclin, Hicksford, 
Virginia. 

1. Skyrocket, br. f. by Luzborough, 
dam Peggy Madee, foaled March 12, 
1834, entered as produce of Peggy 
Madee, in sweepstakes at Belfield and 
Newmarket, for this spring, and in a 
produce sweepstakes for this spring 
and next fall at Fairfield. 


2. Miss Desar, ch. f. by Luzbo- 
rough, dam Jane Shore, foaled April 
14, 1834, entered as produce of Jane 
Shore, in a sweepstakes at Lawrence- 
ville for this spring, and a produce 
sweepstakes for this spring and next 
fall at Newmarket. 

3. Secret, br. f. by Luzborough, 
dam Peggy Madee, foaled February 21, 
1835, entered as produce of Peggy 
Madee, in a sweepstakes at Newmar- 
ket, for spring 1838. 

4. Myrt te, ch. f. by Eclipse, dam 
Peggy Madee, foaled February 9, 1836, 
entered as the produce of Peggy Ma- 
dee, in a sweepstakes at the Kendall 
course, for spring 1839. 

5. Cameo, b. f. by Tranby, dam 
Rebecca, foaled April 4, 1836. I put- 
chased Rebecca of Mr. A. Wherry. 

6. Paroquet, gr. f. by Eclipse, dam 
Mary Tucker, foaled June 1, 1836. 
Mary Tucker is by Bullock’s Muckle- 
jolin, dam by Harwood. 

Yours respectfully, 
Henry Mactirn. 
Hicksford, Va, Feb. 18, 1837. 
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Blooded stock belonging to Dr. Richard 
C. Griffin, of Cambridge, Abbeville 
District, South Carolina. 

Farry QuEEN, br. b. with black legs, 
mane and tail, of high form and supe- 
rior action—seven years old 24th of 
August next, sired by Phenomenon, he 
by Sir Archy, dam Peggy Blair, by 
Snipe, he by the famons old Gallatin ; 
grandam by old Sertorius. The above 
combines the most fashionable crosses 
of the day, the name of Gallatin itself, 
(the vein which renders old Bertrand 
so renowned) is sufficient evidence that 
her produce will be equal, if not supe- 
rior to any in the world, in both speed 
and durability. 

Her produce: 

Coat Brack Roses, a bl. f. two 
years old on the 15th April next, of fine 
size and beautiful appearance, was 
sired by Nullifier, he by the celebrated 
running horse Eclipse; the above colt 
too the premiums at the Edgefield, S. 
C. Fair in 1835 and 1836. 


PETERSHAM, is a beautiful bay with 
black legs, one year old on the 2Ist 
April next, carriage very lofty, bone 
and muscle equal to the wild doe of the 
forest. 

1836. Missed to Col. Goode’s fine 
horse Tuskeno. 

1837. This spring she will go to the 
unrivalled John Bascomb. 

R. C. Grirrin. 
Mr. EpiTor: 

I send you the pedigree of my horse 
Bertrand the Younger, raised by the 
late Governor, J. B. Richardson, of 
South Carolina, also the pedigree of 
my stock. Lucy Forrester the pro- 
perty of W. J. Alexander, in my pos- 
session, to raise on half stocks. For her 
pedigree see Turf Register, 1833. 

Her produce: 

A yearling colt, out of Lucy Fores- 
ter, he is a bright chestnut, by Single- 
ton’s Godolphin, he by Eclipse. 

1. Potty Morcan, a ch. c. three 
vears old this spring, got by Monsieur 
Tonson, her dam by Timoleon, her gran- 
dam by Alexander, and he by Sir Archy; 
her g. grandam by imp. Dare Devil; 
her g. g. grandam by imp. Fearnought. 

2. SmrittnG Briiiy, ach. c. two years 
old this spring, by Bertrand the Youn- 
ger, his dam said to be by Gallatin. 

3. Sarry RivGe, by Bertrand the 
Younger, dam by Citizen, he by Ruf- 
fins Citizen. 












Sa 








4. Yearling colt by Daniel Morgan, 
out of the dam of Smiling Billy. 

5. SpinNeET, by Daniel Morgan, dam 
unknown. 

6. BLUEHAWK, three. years old this 
spring, got by Riot, dam unknown. 

7. Kirty Suir, got by Blackburn’s 
Whip, dam by Medley. 

Stinted to Sir Andrew. 

The above stock is all my own ex- 
cept Lucy and colt. E. P. Miter. 


BERTRAND THE YOUNGER, was got 
by the very celebrated Bertrand of Ky. 
now the most popular stallion im Ame- 
rica, and one for which the largest price 
has been offered and refused, that was 
ever offered for any horse in America ; 
his owner, Mr. Lindsey, of Kentucky, 
having refused thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars, for this distinguished racehorse 
and stallion The colts of Bertrand, 
have proved themselves to be possessed 
of the quickest speed and most lasting 
bottom, of 4 colts in America. It is 
presumed to be useless to say more of 
Bertrand’s pedigree or performance, as 
his fame as a first rate racer and breeder, 
is co-extensive with his name. The 
dam of Bertrand the Younger, or Pirate, 
was the beautiful and high bred mare, 
Goldfinder; was bred and owned by 
Col. Richardson ; her dam, the full bred 
mare Miss Fortune, who was never 
beaten but once; her grandam, the 
imp. mare Anvelina, by the Prince of 
Wales’ famous running horse Anvil; 
her g. grandam Col. O’Kelley’s favou- 
rite and celebrated brood mare Augus- 
ta, by his renowned stallion, Eclipse, 
(of England,) her dam by Herod ; her 
grandam by Bajazette, Regulus, Lons- 
dale Arabian, Bay Bolton, Darley’s 
Arabian, &ce. Anvil, the sire of Anve- 
lina, was got by Herod, dam by Fea- 
ther, grandam by Lath, g. grandam by 
Flying Childers, was own sister to Snip. 
Virginius, the sire of the Goldfinder 
mare, was got by old imp. Diomed ; his 
dam by Chatham; his grandam by 
Eclipse ; his g. grandam by imp. Shark; 
g. g. grandam by imp. Silver Eye ; his 
g. g. g. grandam by the imp. horse 
Valiant. Miss Fortune, was sired by 
the imp. horse Star, he by Highflyer, 
sire of Sir Peter Teazle: his dam by 
Snap, sire of Sir Peter’s dam ; his gran- 
dam by Riddle, sister to Pumpkin, 
Maiden, Purity, and by Matchem, out 
of Mr. Pratt’s celebrated Squirt mare ; 
her dam, Lot’s dam by Mogul; Camil- 
la, by Bolton, out of Lady Sterling’s 
dam by Pallier’s chestnut Arabian Ros- 
wood Bustler; his g. sire Snap, by 
Snip, out of a Fox mare Gipsey, by 
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Bay Bolton, Duke of Newcastle Turk, 
by Urly Turk, Tafiolet’s natural Barb, 
Place’s white Turk natural Barb mare, 
&c. Bertrand the Younger, is of a 
beautiful red sorrel colour, 154 hands 
high; seven years old this spring. He 
is possessed of uncommonly fine action 
and great vigour, and every mark for 
speed may be seen in his form. There 
probably never was a horse that exhi- 
vited a more blood-like appearance. 
To a fine head and neck, are added an 
uncommonly deep and well thrown- 
baek shoulder, a short back, a deep 
chest, and a set of limbs never sur- 
passed for delicacy and handsome pro- 
portion. Young B. is known to be 
uncommonly fast, but his vicious dis- 
position and habits of bolting, have 
rendered him an unsafe and uncertain 
racer. E. P. Micier. 


Burke county, N. C. March 1, 1837. 





Pedigrees of Stock furnished by Col. 
W. W. of Tennessee. 


Fanny Foster, chestnut, bred in 
1795, by Mr. Stark, of Greenville co’. 
Virginia, and sold when young to John 
Foster, Esq of Franklin county, North 
Carolina, and purchased of him in 1806, 
certified as follows: got by old Wil- 
dair—old Partner—old Fearnought— 
old Jolly Roger, and I have learned 
from a well informed source that Stark’s 
Partner mare traced as above to Mary 
Gray. 

1800. Ch. c. by Twig, killed by ac- 
cident. 

1801. B. c. by Twig. 

1802. Ch. f. by Ceur de Lion. 

1803. Missed to Chariot. 

1804. B. f. by Coeur de Lion. 

1805. Ch. c. by do. 

1806. B. c. by Caur de Lion, cast 
from jumping. 

1807. Missed to Phenix. 

1808. Ch. f. Fanny, by Ceur de 
Lion. 

1809. B. f. Mary, by Ceeur de Lion. 

1811. Ch. c. by Smiling Tom. 

1812. Ch. f. by do. 

The mare died this year. Fanny 
was used under the saddle some years, 
then sold, and removed south. 

Mary, bay, bred as above. 

1816. B. f. by a country stallion. 

181s. B. f. by do. 

1820. B. f. by Cook’s Royalist. 

1822. Ch. f. Mary Moreton, by 


Cook’s Royalist, sold and removed. 
Mary Morrron, ch. bred as above. 
1826. Ch. f. by Young Pacolet. 
1828. Missed to Bagdad. 
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1829. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 


Missed to Timoleon. 
B. f. by Confederate. 
B. f. Louisa, by Pacific. 
B. f. by Pacific, crippled. 
Ch. c. by Ocean. 
1835. Missed to Ocean. 
1836. Br. f. by Bagdad. 
Rode the missing and intermediate 
years. 
LoutsA, bay, bred as above. 
1837. by Gunpowder. 


Abstract from Cook’s letter, Murch 20, 
1827, 

‘Cook’s Royalist was bred by Henry 
Cook, got by imp. Royalist, Manley’s 
grey mare, by Cook’s Bellair, out of a 
good mare, Virginia bred. Cook’s Bell- 
air, by Taylor’s Bellair, dam by Inde- 
pendence, (son of Fearnought,) out of 
a splendid Virginia bred mare. Roy- 
alist died my property, spring 1814.’ 

Henry Cook. 

Weakley’s gray mare, bred in 
got by Royal Medley, dam by Fitz- 
Medley—-Bompard—Weakley’s Wil- 
dair—Barley Ann, by Lee’s old Mark 
Anthony, out of Croker’s race mare 
Fan, by old Janus. 

1832. Ch. f. by Talbot’s Carolina. 

1834. Ch. f. by Ocean. 

1835. Br. f. by do. 

1836. Gr.c. by do. 

1837. by Gunpowder. 








Blooded Stock belonging to Dr. W. R. 
Holt, of Lexington, N. C. 

Betsey Rurrin, ch. m. no white, 
foaled June 15, 1826, by old Virginian, 
(the sire of Polly Hopkins,) dam by 
Shylock (Irby’s) grandam Lady Bur- 
ton, (the dam of Coutre Snapper,) by 
Sir Archy; g. grandam Sultana, out of 
the mare, and by the horse sent as a 
present to President Jetierson, by the 
Bey of Tunis. 

1831. Uwnarte, ch. c. by Washing- 
ton, foaled April 18, 1831. 

1832. Hua.pa, gr. c. foaled March 
25, sold to Major Wm. Eddins of 8. C. 
for $1,500. 

1833. Tom Rurrin, ch. c. by Mon- 
sieur Tonson, foaled March 1, sold out 
of a pasture at two years old to Major 
for $1,000. 

1834. Bay filly by Monsieur Tonson, 
foaled April 20, sold to Col. Hargrave 
at a year old, for $500. 

1835. Bay filly by imp. Luzborough, 
foaled May 16—$800 refused for this 
filly at a year old. 

1836. No produce as I[ rested her the 
year previous. 

1837. Ch. ¢. by imp. Emancipation, 
foaled Feb. 18, very large and fine. 

Will be sent to Rowton. 

March 8, 1837. W. KR. Horr. 
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Blooded stock belonging to Messrs. J. F. 
A. Sandford, and T. J. Payne of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

1. Kriron, ch. h. imp. from England 
by Thomas H. Perkins, of Boston, in 
1834, bred by Mr. Russell, in 1831, 
got by Figaro, dam by Blacklock, gran- 
dam Selina, by Delpini, g. grandam by 
Benningbrough, out of Katharina, by 
Highflyer. 

2. Boroprno, b. h. foaled spring 
1833, bred by Walter Livingston, Esq. 
of New York, got by Henry, out of 
Young Romp; grandam Old Romp, by 
Duroc; Old Romp by Messenger, out 
of the Pot80’s mare, imp. by Mr. Con- 
stable. 


3. Str Harry, b.h. foaled April 30, 
1830, bred by J. N. Lloyd, Esq. on 
Long Island, got by American Eclipse, 
dam Grasshopper, by Roman, grandam 
Garland, by Duroc; g. grandam young 
Damsel, by Hambletonian; g. g. gran- 
dam Miller’s Damsel, (the dam of 
Eclipse,) by old Messenger. 

The above is the correct statement of 
their pedigrees, as given to me by J. 
C. Stevens and J. R. Snedecor. 

J. F. A. Sanrorp. 





Stud of James Creswell, Abbeville Dis- 
trict, South Carolina. 

Marta, b. m. ten years old this 
spring, was sired by the justly cele- 
brated horse Director, who was full 
brother to old Virginian, her dam by 
the Duke of Bedford, he by the imp. 
Bedford, her grandam by Hamilto- 
nian, he by Diomed, his dam by Shark, 
his grandam Spot, by Apollo. 

Her produce: 


1. BruneTre,ch. m. foaled spring of 
1830, was sired by Phenomenon, he by 
old Sir Archy, his dam by Virginius, 
his grandam by Bedford, out of old 
Roxana, by imp. Marplot, &c. Brunette 
was trained fall of 1833, then three 
years old, and run two mile heats against 
Queen Adelaide, at the Deadfall Jockey 
Club course, which she won with ease 
in two heats; fall of 1834 she ran four 
races, two of four mile heats, and two 
of two mile heats, and was a winner 
twice and lost twice; fall of 1835 was 
run for the Jockey Club purse at Pen- 
dleton, South Carolina, beating Fair- 
ford, by Gauntlet, in two heats in good 
time, notwithstanding, the leaders of 
one of her fore-legs gave way within a 
half a mile of the post, and she came 
out on three legs. She is stinted this 
spring to Col. Wade Hampton's imp. 
horse Rowton. 

2. Piguet, gr. f. by Rob Roy, he by 
old Sir Archy, his dam imp. Psyche 
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she trained and entered in colt stake 
two years old, mile heats, at Newbury, 
C. H. South Carolina, against Col. 
Spann’s Sea Flower, and three other 
fine colts, which race she bolted, after 
running near three-quarters of a mile, 
near a distance a head. She has never 
been trained since, she has a promising 
colt from Hedgeford, foaled this spring, 
and stinted to Cowper. 

3. Str Peter, ch. h. by Murat, he 
by Little Billy, from Wynn’s Lady of 
the Lake, and by many, deemed the 
finest two mile horse in South Carolina, 
of his day, foaled spring 1823. For 
Murat, see Turf Reg. vol. 7, No. 9, 
page 432. 

4. Bonny Lass, b. f. foaled spring 
1834, by Bacchus, he by old Sir Archy, 
his dam Ratler, who was sired by old 
Shark. 

5. Tommy Townson, b. c. by Red- 
gauntlet, he by Sir Archy, foaled spring 
1835. 

Maria was stinted last spring to Red- 
gauntlet again, and missed, she is now 
stinted to Cowper this spring. 

May 24, 1836. 


1. Kate, ach.m. supposed to be fif- 
teen years old, but of her exact age I am 
not certain, raised by Gen. Williams, of 
Maryland, (whose pedigree of the mare 
is in my possession,) was got by Tuck- 
ahoe, her dam by Pantaloon, her gran- 
dam was the famous running mare 
Bradley Bean’s Maria, by imp. Punch. 

For Tuckahoe see Turf Reg. vol. 1, 
pages, 375, 376, 427, 592, &c. 

For Pantaloon, see Turf Reg. vol. 2, 
pages 310—416. 

Maj. B. Bean’s Maria, see Turf Reg. 
vol. 1, pages 15, 328, 472, 590, &c. 

Punch, see T. Reg. vol. 1. pp. 14, 55. 

2. Mary Puncn, b. f. three years 
old, last August, out of No. 1, by Mary- 
lander. See his pedigree, Turf Reg. 
vol. 1, pp. 417, 435, 489, 532, 533, 576. 
It will be seen that No. 1, is nobly 
descended. Her Punch blood is highly 
valued, and No. 2, is out of her, by 
Marylander, whose stock is equal to 
any other horse. They were both sent 
last May to Judge Wilkins’ splendid 
young bay horse Sandusky, that has 
shown speed and bottom, and both are 
believed to be in foal by him. He, 
Sandusky, was got by Pirate, see Turf 
Reg. vol. 1, pages 167, 369, 415, 488, 
491, 523, 530, 533, &e. his dam was 
the Moses mare, see vol. 1, Turf Reg. 

age 522, and was raised by Col. Buford 

and sold to Col. R. J. Breckenridge, 
now Rev. Mr. Breckenridge of Balti- 
more. 
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Those mares are owned now by A. 
Hays, and are at Gov. McArthur’s near 
Chillicothe, Ohio. They will be sold 
at a moderate price (for their blood,) 
the owner not being able to attend to 
them properly. Letters on the subject 
of purchasing these mares may be ad- 
dressed (post paid) toGov. McArthur’s 
son-in-law, Wm. Marshall Anderson, 
Esq. of Chillicothe, Ohio. 

March 15, 1837. 


Property of Henry Baldwin, Franklin, 
Tennessee. 


EpinsporovcuH, foaled spring of 1836, 
by “~~ Luzborough, dam Betsey Bate- 
man, by Timoleon, grandam the dam of 
Chesterfield, by Wilkes’ Madison, g. 

randam by imp. St. Paul, g. g. gran- 
dam by imp. Diomed, g. g. g. grandam 
by Meade’s old Pilgrim, g. g. g. g. gran- 
dam by Baylor’s imp. Fearnought, g. g. 
g.g.g. grandam by imp. Jolly Roger, 
g.g.g.g.g. ¢. grandam by imp. Valiant, 
g. g.g.g. g. g. gy. grandam the imp. 
Jenny Cameron. 

He is now entered in a sweepstakes 
to come off in the fall of 1839, over the 
Nashville course, $500 entrance, three 
or more to make a race. 


Blooded Stock of W. L. Eyre, of Eyre- 
ville, Northampton, Virginia. 


Mr. EpiTor: 


I herewith send you a list of my 
blooded stock, I have lately gone into 
the rearing of such stock, and of course, 
have but few to enumerate, though few, 
they are a ‘little of the best.’ 

1. CrrcasstaAn, a ch. m. six years 
old, foaled April 12, 1831, the property 
of Hugh Campbell, Esq. of King and 
Queen county, Virginia, by Hotspur, 
her dam Lady Alfred, by Haxall’s old 
Alfred; grandam by imp. Wonder; g. 
grandam Dixon’s Thunderclap, (full 
brother to the famous old Chanticleer ; ) 
g. g. grandam old Wildair; g. g. g. 
grandam by Mark Anthony, for further 
pedigree see Turf Reg. vol. 3, 638. 
Lady Alfred, Hotspur, by the famous 
Timoleon, the best son of old Sir 
Archy, &c. 


Her produce : 

2. CHEvvyToN,ach. c. foaled March 
22, 1837, by Wm. R. Johnson’s Agrip- 
pa, Agrippa by old Archy, &c. for old 
Archy’s pedigree see Amer. Turf Reg. 

3. HENRIETTA TeEmpPLeE, a br. f. 
foaled March 5, 1837, by William R. 
Johnson’s Sidi Hamet, by Eclipse, dam 
Princess, by Defiance. W. L. Eyre. 

March, 16, 1837. 
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